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r HE Model 12 Remington, our latest standard 


product, is swift and light of action. It has the 


incomparable “natural” touch, exactly adjusted 
to the natural muscular movements of the fingers, 
which establishes a higher plane of work and ser- 
vice. Operators are quick to appreciate its superior 
speed and smooth-running qualities. 

Ever since the invention of the writing machine, 
Remington Standard Typewriters have led in ser- 
vice to the business world. Improvement after 
improvement and advance upon advance have 
made them the criterion of reliable performance 
and service. 

The Remington Standard 12 is only one item 
of the complete Remington Line, which includes 
A Machine for Every Purpose. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway Branches Everywhere New York 
Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Ltd., 68 King Street, W., Toronto 
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. LE TABULATING ACCO 
Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions ITERS TYPEWRITERS MAC 
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Not Only MenWho Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 
“but Thousands of Others ! 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book NOW MAILED FREE. Such men as Walter O. Ford, 
of the Ford Manufacturing Company; C.F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B. 
McNeal, President of the Telephony Publishing Company; Guy H. Shearer, Cashier, Filer State Bank; and many 
other prominent, prosperous business executives are unstinting in their praise of it. But don’t think it is only for 
big men. Thousands of young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, popu- 


larity, standing, power and real success. 


ODAY kusiness demands for 


the big, important, high-salaried 
jobs men who can dominate others— 


men who can make others 


} 


the sheer power of convincing speech. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your 
priceless “‘hidden knack” —the natural gift 
within you which will win for you advance- 

ment in position and 





do as they wish, whether 
it be one man or a thou- 
sand. It is the power of 
forceful, convincing speech 
that causes one man to 
jump from obscurity to 
the presidency of a great 
corporation. Another 
from a small, unimpor- 


tant territory to the sales 


manager’s desk. Another How to sell more goods. 
from the rank and file How to train your memory. 
of political workers to a How to enlarge your vocabulary. 


post of national promi- 
nence as a campaign 
speaker. A timid, retiring, 
self-conscious man to 
change almost overnight 
into a popular, and much- 
applauded after-dinner 


and ambition. 
thinker. 


tration. 





WHAT 15 MINUTES A DAY 
WILL SHOW YOU 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

| How to write better letters. 


How to develop self-confidence. _ 
How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power 
How to become a clear, accurate 


How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


ary, popularity, standing, 
power 
This simple, easy, sure 
and quick trainin 
guaranteed to do this. If 
it fails, your training will 
not cost you a i 
penny. 


Easy For Any One 


Only 15 Minutes a 
Day Required 


anc real success. 


g 1s 


] 
singie 


There is no mystery 
about the power to work 
wonders with words. 
Practically anyone can 
do it. “It makes no dif- 
ference how embarrassed 
or self-conscious you now 








speaker. 


Either You Become a Powerful Speaker 


—or Your Training Is Free 


You are shown how to conquer stage fright, 
self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things which keep you silent when 
men of lesser ability get what they want by 


are when called upon to 
speak. Certain principles will show you how 
to rise head and shoulders above the 
mass and make yourself the dominating figure 
in any gathering. How to be a leader among 
men. How to rise to any occasion and de- 
mand what you want with force, vigor and 
conviction. Give only fifteen minutes a day 


You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once. 


in the privacy of your own home and you can 


accomplish all this in a few short weeks 


Send For This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is now 
being sent to everyone mailing the coupon below. This 
book is called, How to Work Wonders wilh Words. Init 
you are shown how to conquer stage fright, self-con 
sciousness, timidity, bashfulness and fear — those things 
that keep you silent while men of lesser ability get 
what they want by the sheer power of convincing speech 
lions but thousands of 
others havé sent for this book—and are unstinting in 
their praise of it. You are told how to bring out and 
develop your priceless “hidden knack’’— the natural 
gift wit! 


Not only men who have made mi 


n you—which will win for you advancement 
in position and salary, popularity, social standing, power 
and real success. You can obtain your copy absolutely 


free by sending the coupon, 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Dept. 9187, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


| 
| 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, 
| Chicago, Illinois. 


How to Work 


my- copy- of your famous book, 


Please send me FREE and without obligation | 
Wonders with Words. 


Name ee ay das aan Oe ; y 
| eo cc depen tet eenens aaepaue 
Ca a enews teas ak StAGG i iidsicscvacktae . | 
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The “whys” and “‘wherefores” of Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL, what it has accomplished 
Internationally, and the things for which it stands ultimately —all these can be found in 
this copy of the Convention Proceedings. 


This volume contains complete data concerning the Montreal Convention, transcripts 
of Addresses, Committee Reports, and a store of other valuable information. For this 
paper-bound volume send $2.00, or for a cloth-bound volume send $2.50, to 


oC co D> 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 














—and our business will be even 


better this Fall’ 


“Why Our Clerks Are Busy” — 


HIS year our Ribbon Print Addressograph has 
helped us ‘put over’ one of the finest summer 


Tt} 


sales records in our 30 years’ history. We attribute 
our splendid summer business—and the greatly 
increased business we expect this Fall—to the 
constant stream of Addressograph-ed advertising 
we are always mailing to the logical customers 
of our store. We have an Addressograph mailing 
list of 5,000 names that is always up-to-date. We 
believe every merchant could sell more if he used 
an Addressograph in the way we do.”’ 
—Fred P. Mann, Sr., 
Mann’s Dep’t Store, Devil’s Lake, No. Dak. 


Gets Best Results for Manufacturer— 


p ‘ 3 Sy F all our advertising efforts, Addressograph-ed 
Don’t Miss His Talk— Direct Mail brings most definite results. 
R. FRED P. MANN A recent letter to Athletic Clubs brought 17 sample 


is receiving many 
invitations to address 


orders and 8 for complete swimming equipment. 
Commercial Clubs, etc No costly force is necessary. With Addressograph, 


If he talks in your town one clerk handles all Direct Mail matter.” 

he Gare: A Dene ae: pe —Olympia Knitting Mills, Olympia, Wash. 
has a message that will 
surely help you increase 
your saies. 


FREE Trial Costs You Nothing— 


Mail Coupon While 
It’s Before You— 


1926 Sales -Manns Dept. 


JAN FES MAR JUNE JULY Al 
600,000 ay 


500,000 


DEPARTMENTS 





mi “1 “MAIL 
927 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. . 7 _with your 


a Letterhead 


Try It FREE—Then Decides“ *%* 


An Send Mann’s Booklet: 


“*How I Get Buyers Into 
P My Store,” 
& Send Latest 3-Color Catalog and 
@ ys Price List. 


fr-7Send Express Prepaid FREE Trial Hand 
Sot Machine. Will Return Freight COLLECT 
unless we buy. 








250-10-26 
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SAVING 


YOUR 
OWN 


ARE 
YOU 





That article you liked—the one you wanted to discuss—Roe Fulkerson’s editorial in the 
issue before last—that unusual club activity published earlier in the year, one your own club 


could work out now . . . where did you put those copies of the Magazine? 


You can always be certain that your copies are in the right place, that they are assembled 
for ready reference, if you file them as they come each month in this attractive binder designed 


and made especially for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


HOLDS TWELVE ISSUES OF YOUR MAGAZINE 


The Kiwanis Binder is made to hold twelve issues of The Kiwanis Magazine—a complete 
volume for one year. It is made of a special processed material closely resembling fine 
leather, a rich brown with lettering and Kiwanis emblem in old gold. The simple binding 
arrangement enables you to insert each new issue as it is received, without the bother of 


punching holes or adjusting posts. 


A quantity purchase makes it possible to offer these binders at the low price of $2.50 


each. An additional charge of 25 cents for your name imprinted in gold on cover. 
We Guarantee Delivery in Perfect Condition 


Your Money Back If Not Completely Satisfied 


Send Your Order Now 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard “t “i “t- Chicago, Illinois 


COPIES? 
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They say that of him now wherever he goes—this Corey 
who never used to have a thing to say. Almost overnight 
he became one of the best-informed men of his group 


*<W NEVER knew that Corey was 
so well-educated. ”’ 
“He isn’t. 
he was a kid. 
though 


He left school when 
Mighty interesting, 
isn’t he?” 

“Yes; heseemsto know about every- 
thing. See how he’s holding those peo- 
ple fascinated by what he’s saying! 
He’s quoting from Shelley, I believe.”’ 


“You ought to hear him at a busi- 
ness conference. He has all sorts of 
information at his command. I re- 
member when he always used to be 
at a loss for something so say; now 
he can talk better than any of us.” 


“What amazes me is the way he can 
talk on almost any subject at all. 
And he seems to be familiar with all 
the great writers and _ philosophers. 
He must do a lot of reading.” 


“T don’t see how he can. He’s very 
busy, and I am sure he hasn’t any 
more time to read than we have. 
But I wonder how he became so well- 
informed—almost overnight, it seems 
tome. It has certainly made an in- 
teresting man of him.” 


Later they had occasion to speak 
to Corey; and they asked him about 
it. They weren’t prepared for what 
he told them. 

“Read?” he said. “ Why, I searce- 
ly ever get time to read at all.” 

“But in this one evening you 
quoted from Dante, from Browning, 





from Kipling, from Poe! How do 
you do it?” 

Corey laughed. 
my reading for me 
his Scrap Book.”’ 

“You use Hubbard’s Scrap Book? 
do you mean?” 

“Well, you know that Elbert Hubbard be- 
gan a scrap book when he was quite young. 
He put into it all the bits of writing that 
inspired and helped him most. He read every- 
thing—searched the literature of every age 
and every country—to find the ideas which 
would help him in his own work. He kept 
this scrap book all through life, adding 
whatever he thought great and inspiring. As 
the scrap book grew, it became Hubbard’s 
greatest source of ideas. He turned to it 
constantly; it helped him win fame as a 
writer and orator. At the time of his death 
on the sinking of the Lusitania, it had be- 
come a priceless collection of great thoughts 
—the fruit of a whole lifetime of discrim- 
inating reading.’ 

“ But what can this private scrap book pos- 
sibly mean to you? How can you—use it— 
as you say?’ 

“The executors of Hubbard’s estate 
agreed to the publication of his scrap book 
after his death. I have a copy. That's why 
I say Elbert Hubbard did my reading for me. 
All I have to do is gl: ance through his 
Scrap Book occ: and I get all the 
best .thoughts and lose of the last 4,000 
years, without wading through a lot of 
uninteresting reading. ”’ 

“So that’s your secret! That’s why you 
can talk so well on so many different sub- 
jects! That Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book 
has made you a different man, Corey!”’ 


“Elbert Hubbard did all 


years ago. I simply use 





What 





Examine the Famous Elbert 


Hubbard Scrap Book— Free 


The Elbert Hubbard Serap Book radiates 
inspiration from every page. It contains 


ideas, thoughts, passages, excerpts, poems, 
epigrams—selected from the master thinkers 
of allages. It represents the best of a lifetime 
of discriminating reading, contains choice 
selections from 500 great writers. There is 
not a commonplace sentence in the whole 
volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of Roy- 
croft bookmaking. The type is set Venetian 
style—a page within a page—printed in two 
colors on fine tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina- 
tion—if you act at once. Just send off the 
Sie to-day, and the famous Elbert Hub- 

bard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t stimulated, inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the 5-day period and the examination 
will have cost you nothing. Otherwise send 
only $2.90 plus few cents postage in full 
payment. 

Remember—you are the judge. Clip and 
mail this coupon NOW. Wm. H. Wise «& 
Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 4910, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 











Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors 
Dept. 4910, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me for five days’ free examination a 
copy of E Ibert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in the cloth- 
lined butcher paper binding. Within the five-day 
period I will either return the Scrap Book without 
obligation or keep it tor my own and send you only 
$2.90, plus few cents postage, in full payment. 


Name » duwinSD.0 6.9 4's talons Aecale vole ees epaeran 
og SS Ung Seine ee ae pe SE 


oT ree 


2] A few copies are available in a sturdy binding 
of semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 ad- 
ditional. Please check in the square at the left if you 
want this de luxe binding, with the same return 
privilege. 
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LAMB WAS at a premium. An Oakland, 
California, meat-packer learned that a large 
number of lambs were to be put on 
Wr the market in Ogden, Utah. He got in 
Dwr =. 4 | 4) touch with the commission man by long 
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Two MILLION times each day, America’s 
toll and long distance lines are called upon 
to get something done, to make some 
saving of time or expense. And the tele- 
phone carries the voice and purpose of the 
executive across states and over the nation 
just as readily as it does within the limits 
of a city or a neighborhood. Thousands 
of concerns are finding ways to let Long 
Distance calls lessen the wastes of delay 
and postponement. 


Have you taken stock lately of the 
various things Long Distance might 
accomplish for you? Is there something 
you need quickly at the most advantageous 
price? The telephone will reach the man 
or concern that has it for sale. Shipment 
can be made without waiting for the 


ed Ey # PA! distance telephone. 
DAY, he purchased close to 10,000 head. Price, 
about $90,000. 


October, 1926 


AKLAND 


lambs’ 


In a five-minute call 


Cost of the call, $6—a 


saving of at least $150 in traveling 
expenses. And it saibted the shipment to be started immediately. 


exchange of visits or correspondence. You 
can go from one market to another in 
various parts of the country, without leav- 
ing your office. Likewise, if you have 
something to sell, the telephone will reach 
a buyer, no matter how busy or how far 
away he may be. Long Distance will 
accomplish your purpose in less time, and 
at an actual saving of money. 


Our Commercial Department in your 
own town will gladly assist you in laying 
out a program of long distance service 
suitable to your organization. Aska repre- 
sentative of this department to call upon 
you, without charge. In the meantime, 
why not make a test of what distant calls 
can do? What buyer or seller would you 
like to talk with, now? ... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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A Movement Must Move! 


“By Understanding the Questions of the Day Kiwanis -~May 
Be -Able to Influence, -Aid, and (reate Statesmanship.”’ 


By ROBERT BRUCE TAYLOR, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


PrincIPAL OF QuEEN’s UNIvERsITY 
KincstTon, ONTARIO 


ERVICE clubs are among the most significant move- 
ments of our time, and men who belong to them 
should maintain sufficient detachedness of view to 
enable them to ask questions regarding their future. 

They began in the desire for fellowship 
in a world where business tends to be- 
come a form of warfare. To know a 
man is as a rule to have suspicions van- 
ish, and any society which deliberately 
sets itself to find the best things in 
character will create the very thing that 
it seeks. 

] But the service clubs have now come 
to take friendliness for granted and 
have launched out as general agents 
of philanthropy. Their main interest 
has been in under-privileged youth. 
The lame and the halt and the blind, 
those who are destined to go through 
life deprived of so much that to you 
and me is life itself, constitute an irre- 
sistible appeal. If some paid collector 
came to our office asking for money 





going over our fishing tackle and dreaming of the fun we 
are going to have. But here is a whole crowd of little 
kids who will never get away from asphalt pavements, will 
never see the glint of the sun upon rippling water unless 
we make it possible’—who can resist 
such an appeal! This temper has a 
multitude of manifestations. You 
remember well that fine fellow, John 
Lewis, killed in the war. He was city 
editor of the Montreal Star, and we 
are apt to think that journalists are 
cynics because they see so much. But 
John Lewis loved boys and understood 
them. His time and his money were 
poured into the care of boys. And 
when he left all the career that was 
before him and went overseas it was 
the same enthusiasm that claimed 
him. He was prepared to give his life 
for the tomorrow of the race. He was 
killed, of course. He was the kind of 
man who was bound to be killed, but 
his life and death were all of a piece. 


for spectacles or for boots we should Robert Bruce Taylor It is a literary fashion today to laugh 


* ask many things as to his bona fides; but it is a different 
= & story when the appeal is made by a man whom we all 
: trust, in a gathering the first purpose of which is the cre- 
ation of the spirit of geniality and tolerance. “Boys we 
are just going off for our holidays and we have been 
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at service. Let those laugh who have served and not those 
who sat back. 

The modern service clubs are wonderful things. They 
are a main manifestation of religion in these latter days, 
and many men, not able to engage themselves in the work 


546 


of this or that church, have found 
here the outlet waiting for them for 
their enthusiasms and their means, and 
the result has been aid to the unfortu- 
nate and a new gladness for their own 
hearts. 

But the future of these clubs is still 
uncertain. They will live only insofar 
as they are active. No movement can 
exist indefinitely merely on the basis 
Nor the 
weekly meeting, where you are going 
to have a good time and hear some 
good stories, give some money and be 
liberally fined for things that you did 
net do, “fill the bill.” Not even the 
philanthropic effort will keep you 
alive. That has been organized al- 
ready, and now that it has been estab- 
lished it can be managed by a small 


of good fellow ship. does 


committee. 

What 
Here is 
cial ability and financial willingness, 
leadership, and yet to employ all this 


can these clubs do? 


enthusiasm, confidence, finan- 


now 


infinite possibility seems to be about 
as hard a thing as to find some new 


use for great wealth. Your conven- 
tion last spring wrestled anxiously 
with this all-important matter and 


passed this very significant resolution: 
“WHEREAS, through the adoption 
by this convention of the report of the 
International Committee on Public 
A fairs, it has been established that 
Kiwanis has arrived at a position of 
strength and value and when it would 
be most helpful that the community 
and the nation should be given the 
support of Kiwanis on matters of pub- 
lic anterest and that to that end Ki- 
wanis clubs should be respectfully re- 
quested to set aside such a reasonable 
amount of time as may be considered 
available to the study in an impartial 
wavy, of Sut h Suggestions, low al and 
national, as may be suggested which 
will lead to a better understanding and 
the direction of a sound, unselfish and 
aggresswe public opinion: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the Board 
of International Trustees be instructed 
to offer through Tue Kiwanis MaGa- 
ZINE and adequate finances, every op- 
portunity for realization of these ob- 
jectives of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Public Affairs.” 

That is a departure of serious im- 
portance. The International Board 
recognizes that the old basis must be 
broadened if interest is to be main- 
tained. The Board states that the only 
basis on which any organization will 
permanently survive will be that of 
work. 

It is obvious that there is danger in 
this broadening movement. But I 
understand that “good government” 


is not only one of the main concerns 
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of citizenship in general but that it is 
definitely and specifically one of the 
objects of Kiwanis. You cannot se- 
cure good government merely by plati- 
tudes as to its necessity. You have 
first to know what things are required 
in good government and then to set to 


work to secure them. 








Therefore Go To It! 

UCH a program of Kiwanis 

International 1s certain to 

do good. Knowledge means 
tolerance, and the unpopular 
view, set forth by the man who ts 
trusted gains a hearing that no 
eloquence of the printed page 
could give. It is quite possible 
that this new move may cause 
acrimonious debate here and 
there. But after all, you cannot 
live by mere generality, although 
the determination to believe in 
the good faith of the other man is 
the foundation of all profitable 
discussion. 

A movement must 
Groups of substantial, earnest, 
well-informed men are what the 
country needs to guideit. Noth- 
ing will do away with party spirit 
or give wisdom for the emer- 
gency to the general crowd. But 
men are still ruled by reason set 
forth by character. 

There 1s danger in the move- 
ment! Of course there 1s. 
Therefore go to it! 

—Dr. Robert Bruce Taylor 


move. 




















What has Kiwanis to do with it? Is 
is practicable for a group of men such 
as this, representative of all political 
parties, representative of the various 
forms of religion, representing so 
many different interests, business and 
professional—is it possible for a group 
of men such as this, to get together to 
discuss these questions in a temper that 
will be something other than that of 
debate and wrangling, the setting forth 
of pet theories or the emphasizing of 
policies in which one has a personal 
interest? That is the point. We know 
the temper in which those questions 
are as a rule discussed. They thrust 
themselves forward at election times 
when we are lined up on one side or the 
other, where the spirit of controversy 
is the very beginning of the business, 
where we gradually accentuate the 
edges of difference by our debates, and 
where the immediate object is that 
our side should win much rather than 
that the right and far-sighted thing be 
done. That is in effect the ordinary 
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atmosphere in which we take our po- 
litical strife. 

Is Kiwanis big enough to rid itself 
of this bad precedent? The hope of 
the convention is that, when it dis- 
cusses these public questions, it will not 
come together in any such attitude of 
strife. Here you are, a group of men 
picked by the very fact of your belong- 
ing to this society, a group of men 
whose intelligence is evidenced, gener- 
ally speaking, by your business and 
professional standing. Here you have 
a.group of men approaching broad 
questions, not as politicians with the 
next election in view but as statesmen 
with the centuries in view. The right 
approach is nine-tenths of the business. 
Can a group of men already aligned in 
matters political enter upon the study 
of the affairs of state without having 
their vision clouded by old contro- 
versies and present preconceptions. 
Your International Board believes that 
the thing is possible and in outlining 
any program of study this must be 
taken for granted. 

Yet a more wholesome public life 
will not be brought about merely as 
the result of the serious study of cur- 
rent problems. A certain spirit and 
temper has to be striven for. There 
must be in the body politic sufficient 
largeness and charity of view to allow 
high purpose and obvious earnestness 
in administration to have their full 
opportunity without being subjected 
to carping and petty criticism from men 
who ought to have some policy other 
than the policy of embarrassment. But 
on the other side there has to be a stern- 
ness of judgment which will not toler- 
ate laxness or incapacity by either or 
by any political party. 


IRST of all, then, we require an 

intelligent and unprejudiced inter- 
est in public life. 

As things are there is no modera- 
tion of view with regard to provincia! 
or dominion administration. One 
party declares that everything is all 
right; the other party is vehement in 
its assertion that everything is all 


wrong. There are no lights and 
shades; party dominates reasonable 


opinion. What should be the creation 
of opinion is the tyrant of it, and reck- 
less accusations of disloyalty to party 
are made against the man who prefers 
to do his thinking for himself. The 
citizen who takes his responsibilities 
seriously finds himself on one or the 
other of the horns of a dilemma. He 
may for the sake of peace proclaim the 
infallibility of his own party, no mat- 
ter what its administration may be do- 
ing. He may surrender his own judg- 
ment and secure immunity by forget- 
ting that he has any private convic- 
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tions. Loyalty to party is a quality 
that has much to recommend it. In 
the constant swing of judgment where 
half a hundred issues are involved it 
is a great thing for an administration 
to be able to count upon the general 
support of those who have placed it in 
power. I may not agree with this or 
the other action of the party for which 
I have voted but I may still, in all con- 
sistency, believe, that, broad and large, 
their measures tend towards 
government and a happy citizenship. 
But if I allow my desire for ease or 
my fear of being branded as a deserter 
to close my mouth when things that are 
morally wrong are being countenanced, 
then I abdicate from a citizenship 
which my ancestors fought hard to 
secure. 

But if we do not want the constitu- 
ency to consist of dumb dogs that will 
not bark neither do we wish it to be 
made up of those whose idea of partic- 
ipation in public service is the “‘roor- 
back” and the bespattering of oppo- 
nents with mud. The main complaint 
in this northern continent is that the 
finest type of man does not go into 


good 








public life and that consequently poli- 
tics are dominated by those who have 
axes to grind. Half a dozen reasons 
may be given to explain such a state 
of things. The great rewards that 
first class ability may secure in com- 
mercial life, the lack of relationship 
between ownership of land and great 
riches, the desire of those who have 
had to toil to gain a living to spend 
the years of their prosperity in travel 
and relaxation—these are all elements 
in the general situation. Far more im- 
portant than any of these, however, is 
the license assumed and permitted in 
the criticism of the public man. He is 
attacked, not merely as regards his 
policies but as regards his personal and 
private proceedings. The law of libel 
is so loose as to offer no protection, 
and it is possible, as we have seen 
lately in Canadian politics, for a man 
who has brought a disgraceful and 
baseless charge against a political op- 
ponent to ride off with the excuse which 
is only the accentuation of his own 
baseness. “Well, if it were not you 
it was some one of the same name.” 
Is it any wonder that men who have 
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reached the point where they can take 
their ease should object to entering on 
a path which may involve such scurvy 
ambushes? They ask why they should 
expose themselves, no matter how pure 
their motives or how wise their action, 
to a criticism that degrades not only 
those who make it but that whole po- 
litical life to which we have all some 
sort of relationship and in which many 
of us, did we not set too high a value 
upon our personal comfort, should as 
a matter of duty be engaged. 

Can Kiwanis, far flung as it is, full 
of ability and brotherhood, not do 
much to create a different attitude on 
the part of the public? Let me quote 
what one Kiwanian, William Givens, 
publisher of the Kingston Standard 
says with regard to the need of such 
action. 

“Reckless, exaggerated 

statements in the end do more harm 

to their makers than they do to the 

people against whom they are di- 
After all, most people like 
fair fighting—up and above board, 
Per 


false or 


rected. 


with no hitting below the belt. 


(Turn to page 586) 














The Game of Football 


With ‘Relation to its Growth and (Connection with Our Educational Institutions 


By JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


ComMISSIONER OF ATHLETICS, INTER-COLLEGIATE CONFERENCE; 


Executive Vice-Prestpent, NATIONAL AMATEUR 


ORE than half 


a century ago 
Princeton and 


Rutgers played 
the first inter- 
collegiate foot- 
ball contest in 
America. Little 
NY significance was 
_ “ attached to this 
Sey wer, game at the 
time it was 
played. How- 
ever, it marked the beginning of the 
most highly successful form of athlet- 
ic competition in our educational insti- 
tutions. No other game in the cate- 
gory of sports has been the target of 
more yearly adverse criticism and like- 
wise no other game has withstood the 
onslaughts of its enemies more success- 
fully than football. 

In the beginning football was at- 
tacked because many regarded it as a 
brutal game. Those were the days of 
the flying wedge and other mass plays 
which are no longer in vogue. After 
features the 
sport continued to be attacked because 
it was argued that too many players 
To offset these attacks, 
modern football uniforms and 
equipment were devised to protect the 
players from injury. Today the in- 
juries in football are negligible when 
consideration is taken of the large 
number of boys and young men who 
are playing the game. 

Greater interest in football was 
manifested last fall than ever before. 
This interest is undoubtedly the re- 
sult of the which have- been 
taken by the colleges and schools to 
keep the game clean and above sus- 
picion. It signifies also that the public 
has a high regard for contests which 
place a high premium upon the athlet- 
ic type of manhood. There are per- 
sons today who are willing to condemn 
football because it is a strenuous 
game. However, the great majority of 
our citizens look upon the athletes who 
like football as the physical standard 
after which more of our youth should 
be trained. Under modern conditions 
of living and industry there is more 





these were eliminated 


were injured, 
our 


steps 
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likelihood of our youth growing into 
manhood as soft and flabby individ- 
uals rather than that they will be- 
come too rugged. 

Practically all of the arguments 
used today by the opponents of foot- 
ball are established on false premises, 
and most of them are illogical. One 
may therefore safely conclude that 
these charges will have little effect 
upon the future of the game when 
they have been weighed against the 
facts. 

One of the leading 
voiced by the opponents of the grid- 
iron sport is that it invites too much 
interest on the part of the undergrad- 
uates. The critics who hold this view 
overlook important forces in human 
nature that must be taken into consid- 
eration if we are to judge the merits 
and evils of the game fairly. This 
argument is generally advanced upon 
the assumption that if football were 
abolished the students would automat- 
ically show greater aptitude and in- 
in the academic courses. It is 


arguments 


terest 
also advanced in spite of the fact that 
the scholarship in our educational in- 
stitutions ranks higher today than 
formerly when football was not so 
popular. It is not reasonable to expect 
that from five hundred to ten thou- 
sand and upwards of young men can 
be assembled at an institution and 
that they will devote their entire time 
to studies and nothing else. In practi- 
cally all of our schools and colleges the 
representatives of the athletic teams 
must maintain a high scholastic stand- 
ing in order to be eligible to compete 
on the teams. This is as it should be. 
Furthermore, investigations have 
shown that the varsity athletes have a 
higher scholarship average than the 
non-athletes. Therefore, the students 
who are on the athletic teams cannot 
be the ones at whom this criticism is 
primarily aimed. As long as we have 
had educational institutions there have 
always been drones and it is reasona- 
ble to expect that there always will be. 
If all of the extra-curricular activities 
of our students were as healthy and 
clean as athletics, I am inclined to feel 
that there would be fewer drones. 
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The very small minority who hold 
that student interest in inter-institu- 
tional athletics has a lowering effect 
upon the scholarship standing of the 
institutions overlook all of the other 
non-curricular activities that invite 
student attention, and do not take into 
consideration a great many habits and 
conditions which have a bearing upon 
scholarship attainment. 

Football is a dramatic spectacle and 
satisfies the great majority of students 
with that craving for excitement and 
thrills, which is natural in youth. 
This most certainly is not to be con- 
demned. One might ask the question: 
How could this love for excitement 
and the spectacular be answered in a 
better and more beneficial way than 
by inter-institutional athletics? The 
lessons displayed on the athletic field 
are good, clean, manly lessons. Vari- 
ous activities of a debasing character 
might hold the interest of the students 
during their leisure time if athletics 
were not so highly regarded by them. 
The habits of the students in our col- 
leges are better today on the average 
than they were formerly. Conditions 
in this respect have been improving 


‘steadily each year, and perhaps the in- 


creased interest in football and other 
forms of athletics has been a contri- 
buting factor. 

Enlightened thought on the subject 
of the place of athletics in the educa- 
tional program was expressed by 
President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College, in an address before 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation in New York City on Decem- 


ber 30, 1925. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from President 


Hopkins’ address: 

“I hold unreservedly to the belief 
that the supreme purpose of the 
American college is the development 
of intellectual capacity, the stimula- 
tion of mental interest, and the en- 
hancement of the sense of moral and 
spiritual values among the men. But 
I have never been able to convince my- 
self that this belief was exclusive of 
another conviction that admirable as 
these qualities are in any men, they are 
particularly admirable and doubly ef- 
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fective in men having capacity for or 
interest in a wide range of life’s activi- 
ties. 

“TI cannot acquire much interest in 
the mental dullard nor can I avoid 
impatience at the man capable of dis- 
tinctive achievement in matters of the 
mind who allows himself to be satis- 
fied with mediocrity in scholastic ac- 
complishment or to be complacent 
with nothing better than passing 
marks. It is to be emphasized, how- 
ever, that the majority of men of this 
type are not the athletes nor the doers 
of anything else in the community life 
of the college. The great proportion 
of these men who rank as ineftectives, 
and almost non-participants, in the 
curriculum life of the college, are as 
well non-participants and lacking in 
interest at every point where effort is 
demanded cr where accomplishment is 
expected. 








“Personally, I have not found the 
well-bodied, emotionally normal, phys- 
ically active and sports-loving college 
man less capable mentally nor less 
sensitive morally than his fellows who 
have lacked these attributes. 

“Never, from the days of college 
beginnings has it been possible to shut 
the college life up to an interest solely 
in matters of instruction and of learn- 
ing. Youth of earlier times who have 
sought the colleges have not shunned 
quarrels, avoided tumults, or looked 
askance at fights. Today they are not 
freed from the necessities of the give 
and take in personal relations which 
are inevitable con-comitants of group 
life. Neither in the remote past nor 
more recently have they been dehu- 
manized as to appetites or passions, the 
control of which is the first step in de- 
veloping true manhood, and a step 
without which intellectual develop- 








ment is futile. Hence began long ago 
and has continued to our own time, as 
it will continue through all time, the 
development of the college as a com- 
munity alongside of and intertwined 
with its development as an agency for 
stimulating the mind. 

“I have heard description from 
many an alumnus of many a different 
college, of life and conditions in the 
years before athletics became a fea- 
ture. Even then, not all available time 
was given to intellectual pursuits. 
Seriousness of purpose was not uni- 
versal. Dissipation was not unknown. 
Conventional behavior was not more 
refined, and personal courtesy was not 
more considerate. In fact, au contrare/ 

“Likewise, my own observation of 
an information about men in countries 
where inter-collegiate athletics do not 
prevail in connection with educational 
institutions has not led me to a con- 
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viction that athletics should be lightly 
dispensed with at home. 

“On the positive side, there seems to 
me, first, to be a presumable connec- 
tion that cannot be lightly disregarded, 
between athletics and many healthful 
features of college life today as com- 
pared with undergraduate life of 
earlier days. Secondly, there seems to 
me, in other things than sport, to be 
an aptitude for team play and a viril- 
ity and a sense of desirable sportsman- 
ship in the American college man not 
so evident in the students of countries 
where athletics are unknown or unde- 
veloped in connection with institutions 
of higher learning. 

“On the negative side, though I 
were to ascribe to inter-collegiate ath- 
letics evils greater than any which I 
believe inhere in them, I still should 
wish to know what was proposed to 
take their place, and something of the 
likelihood that their place would surely 
be taken by the 
suggested substi- 
tute if athletics 
were to be dis- 
pensed with.” 

Many of the 
enemies of foot- 
ball attack the 
game because of 
the great interest 
manifested in it by 
the public. These 
critics claim that 
they do not con- 
demn the principle 
of the public 
patronizing the 
games, but they 
condemn the game 
for allowing this 
public interest to become too big. It 
is estimated that the receipts from the 
football games in our schools and col- 
leges last season totalled twelve mil- 
lion dollars. Football would not be 
enjoying this phenomenal patronage 
if it had not been for the efforts which 
have been expended to keep the game 
clean and above suspicion. During 
the twenty years that the writer has 
been associated with college football 
as a coach and official he has never 
seen nor heard of a player who tried 
to throw a football game. In the 
annals of college football there may 
have been players who deliberately did 
not give their best at all times, but the 
writer does not know of one. The pub- 
lic appreciates the spirit of the football 
players and is as anxious to see this 
form of drama as they are the drama 
of the stage. I believe in making our 
college football games available to the 
largest number of individuals because 
the public is much interested in wit- 
nessing these performances and _ is 
eager to proffer its support. These 
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games have a tremendous and far- 
reaching influence upon our people 
and the influence is good. Each year 
we find the code of the athletic field 
creeping more and more into business. 
The code of the sportsman, based upon 
the principle of the Golden Rule, is 
one that no person should be ashamed 
to hold or to pass on to his fellow 
men. When business men speak of 
sportsmanship ethics in business, they 
are most likely to describe it in the 
language of the athletic field, “fair 
play”. This tendency would seem to 
indicate the field from which the lesson 
was learned. 

There are individuals with social- 
istic tendencies who are willing to con- 











demn anything that is successful, in 
other words, anything that is too big. 
This is not the spirit of America, 
where success is applauded if it is 
attained honestly. The mere fact that 
the gate receipts at our football games 
have increased yearly is no cause for 


alarm. The receiving or expending 
of large sums of money constitutes no 
menace. In all forms of business ad- 
ministration society demands two 
tests: is the income secured by honor- 
able means, and how is it used? If 
it can be shown that the money ex- 
pended in our colleges for inter-col- 
legiate athletics was obtained by dis- 
honorable methods or that it was un- 
wisely expended, then we would have 
a just basis for criticism. However, 
neither of these conditions do apply. 
The colleges keep a strict accounting 
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of all moneys received and expended 
and these statements are open to public 
inspection. The profits from the foot- 
ball games are being used to finance 
the other sports, to make possible field 
houses, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
playing fields, the maintenance of 
physical education departments and 
intra-mural athletic programs and 
facilities to accommodate the masses 
of students. 

The one time theory that a school 
or college could not have good varsity 
teams and maintain a comprehensive 
intra-mural athletic program at the 
same time has long since been ex- 
ploded. Although “Red” Grange has 
received more publicity during the past 
three years than any other football 
player, one hundred per cent of the 
men enrolled at the University of IIli- 
nois are provided athletic training. 
This condition applies in practically 
all of the larger universities in the 
Middle West. Last fall Princeton 
University had one of the best footbal! 
teams in America, yet, it is a fact that 
the majority of the 
Princeton students 
are receiving athletic 
training. Two years 
ago Notre Dame’s 
football team was rec- 
ognized as the cham- 
pions of the country, 
and most of the men 
at this university are 
actively taking part 
in sports. Practically 
all of the colleges 
which maintain com- 
prehensive intra-mu- 
ral athletic programs 
have _ outstanding 
representative teams. 
On the other hand, I 
do not know of any 
college not having 
good representative 
teams, which has 
gained prominence in providing athletic 
training and athletic facilities for the 
rank and file of its students. 

One of the greatest mistakes and 
one most commonly made is that of 
believing that the coaches are paid 
fabulous salaries. At a meeting of a 
number of the coaches who are nation- 
ally prominent they were asked to 
name the coaches who are known to 
receive a salary of $10,000 a year and 
these men were unable to name ten 
men who could be classed in this 
group out of the total number of more 
than fifteen thousand school and col- 
lege coaches. The writer has yet to 
learn of a coach who has amassed 
enough money by coaching to enable 
him to retire and live on his income. 


Dr. P. E. Belting, Director of Ath- 
(Turn to page 580) 
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We Cannot Afford to Stop Paving Highways 


URING Road Show Week in 

Chicago I called up a friend 

to say, “Hello,” and men- 

tioned that I was attending 
the meetings of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. His reaction to 
that statement came as somewhat of a 
surprise to me, as he said, “Are they 
never going to stop building roads?’ 
My answer was, “We cannot afford 
to stop!” ‘““Why not?” he said, “they 
are costing millions of dollars to 
build.” 

“Do you know,” I replied, “that the 
State of Illinois, can spend three hun- 
dred millions of dollars for a paved 
highway system, and that it won't cost 
the people a single cent and they will 
save millions of dollars annually be- 
sides ?” 

Very few automobile owners keep 
detailed costs of operation and conse- 
quently very few realize what it ac- 
tually costs to run their cars, and 
therefore cannot see a saving that may 
be caused by the type of road surface. 
The increase and decrease in cost of 
operation due to the type of road sur- 
face run over, is found in all the fac- 
tors entering into operating costs, such 
as: life of car, depreciation, repairs, 
replacements, gasoline, tires, etc. Due 
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well-knit system of well 
J ecnstracted roads is an 

wmportant factor in the 
development of better commu- 
nities. It 1s also a factor of 
great concern to those in rural 
sections and therefore of par- 
ticular interest with regard to 
the efforts of Kiwanis clubs to 
secure a better understanding 
between the farmer and the 
city man. Colonel Boyden 
points out how this matter of 
road building touches the in- 
dividual pocketbook and how 
the more you build, the more 
you save. 




















to the fact that the effects of the type 
of road surface, are distributed among 
so many accounts, they are invisible 
to the average owner, but they are 
there just. the same, and must be 
reckoned with in the national, state 
and personal budgets. 

Most writers would start with the 
individual saving and then build up to 
the state and national savings, but I 
think that is standing the pyramid on 
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its apex, so, I am going to show the 
national saving first. 

Do you know that the owners of the 
twenty million motor vehicles running 
on our roads today are saving about 
$1,630,000,000 each and every year 
just because we have put gravel on 
153,000 miles, and hard surface pave- 
ments on 133,000 miles of our 3,000,- 
000 miles of rural highways? Re- 
member that is saving, not an added 
cost, and it more than pays our an- 
nual highway bill of about $1,000,- 
000,000. 

You say we wouldn't have so many 
automobiles, nor travel so much if 
we didn’t have the good roads, conse- 
quently, they are costing us money 
instead of saving it. Maybe so! and 
we might all be using ox-teams, but I 
doubt it. 

Let that argument stand as is—you 
can’t get away from facts—and the 
autos are here. We all want to, and 
will travel in them, and no one wants 
to go back and get along without them. 

With these facts before us it is evi- 
dent that we have got ourselves into 
a fix, and the only way out of that 
fix, is to go ahead and pave more and 
more roads, and by so doing, reduce 
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the excessive cost of operation, now 
caused by bad roads. 

What is our total bill for opera- 
tion’ Suppose we use very conserva- 
tive figures, ten cents a mile, and five 
thousand miles per car, per year, and 
we are presented with a bill of $10,- 
000,000,000 in numbers each 
year. 

Quite a sum that we must and will 
spend each year, so that the only thing 
to do is to improve travel conditions 
and minimum. If we 
can save only one cent a mile we will 


round 


reduce it to a 


have a billion saved and if we spend 
that on hard surfacing we will save 
several cents on each mile travelled on 
the improved road. 

How do we know this to be true? 
During the last few years careful ex- 
periments have been carried on at the 
Iowa State College Engineering Ex- 
periment Station which show definitely 
the effect upon operating costs of dif- 
ferent types of road surfaces. Tests 
have also been made at the State Col- 
lege of Washington to determine the 
effect of different types of surface, 
upon tire wear and gasoline consump- 
tion. 

The saving varies according to the 
type of car, load and speed, but taking 
the passenger automobile operated at 
twenty-five to thirty-five miles per 
hour as an average, we find a saving 
of two and six-tenths cents per mile, 
when we drive on a concrete pavement, 
instead of an ordinary earth road. 

My own personal opinion is, that 
the actual saving, when we consider 
life of car, interest on investment, re- 
pairs, etc., is than the 
above figure and probably runs as 


much greater 
high as four cents per mile. 

In order that there can be no accu- 
sation of exaggeration, however, I will 
use the smaller figure. I also believe 
the average mileage run by each car 
per year to be nearer 6000 than the 
$000 commonly used in making high- 
way estimates. The lower figure was 
probably correct a few years ago but, 
as the mileage of paved roads has in- 
creased considerably in these years so 
has the car mileage increased. For 
this reason we will use 5500 miles per 
Cat, per year, as a conservative figure. 

We are now all set for a show down 
on the case of Illinois Concrete High- 
way System versus Mr. Taxpayer, 
(alias Mr. Auto-owner). 

The State of Illinois has about 98,- 
000 miles of rural roads, (roads out- 
side of cities, towns and villages) and 
a carefully planned state highway 
system of 9,000 miles is so laid out as 
to carry when completed, (estimated) 
90 per cent of all the travel on the 
rural roads. 

In order to build this system bonds 
have been issued or authorized, total- 
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ling $160,000,000, and over one-third 
of the system has been paved. The 
interest, retirement fund and mainte- 
nance costs are being taken care of by 


the automobile license fees, which 
brought in about $13,000,000 last 
year. 


The cost of this system is yet to be 
seen and the estimates vary, depending 
upon who makes them. In the cam- 
paign for the $100,000,000 bond issue 
last year, it was stated that this would 
complete the system. Statements from 
Springfield claim that the roads are 
being built for less than $30,000 a 
mile while opponents of the adminis- 
tration claim they are costing $35,- 
000, or over and that good bookkeep- 
ing is cutting off the $5,000. 

Again I am going to be conserva- 
tive and take the largest figure so we 
may say that the 9,000 mile system at 
$35,000 a mile cost $315,000,000. 
Bankers tell us that we can pay the 
interest and retire the bonds in a rea- 
sonable time with an annual payment 
of 8 per cent, so the worst condition 
we would ever have to meet would be 
8 per cent of that cost, or $25,200,- 
000, and this could only come at the 
end, when the entire system was com- 
plete. 

We must maintain this system and 
we will be on the safe side again, if 
we allow $100 per mile per year, or 
$900,000 for the system, thereby mak- 
ing our total annual outlay $26,100,- 
000. 

This item is the principal argument 
of the opponents of paved highways, 
as they multiply this sum by the years 
the bonds have to run and then throw 
in the principal sum for good measure 
and say that is the cost of the roads. 

Let us see what the facts are that 
will show a saving to offset this an- 
nual expense. In the first place we 
have a charge for maintenance of our 
9,000 mile concrete system of $900,- 
000 but we have been relieved of the 
maintenance of 9,000 miles of dirt or 
gravel roads. What it would cost to 
maintain this kind of road in even 
passable condition to carry the volume 
of traffic to be carried by the concrete 
pavements is unknown, but we do 
know that $1,000 per mile, per year 
has not paid for the maintenance of 
similar roads under far less traffic, so 
again we are conservative in using this 
figure and claiming an annual expense 
of $9,000,000. 

In 1925 there were registered in [lli- 
nois, 1,267,000 motor vehicles, which 
means a total travel of 6,968,500,000. 
miles (at 5,500 miles per car). The 
relationship of city or town and rural 
travel can only be estimated, but it is 
believed that 40 per cent for city and 
town and 60 per cent for rural is ap- 
proximately correct, so we have 60 per 
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cent of our travel, or 4,181,100,000 
miles travelled on our 98,000 miles of 
rural roads. Again we can only esti- 
mate the percentage of this travel that 
will be made on the 9,000 mile con- 
crete highway system. We have, how- 
ever, some traffic counts that will guide 
us in our estimate. When studying the 
traffic of the state for the purpose of 
locating the original 4,800 mile high- 
way system it was found that the 
roads chosen (only 5 per cent of the 
state mileage) already carried 60 per 
cent of the traffic. Also it has been 
found that the primary roads now in 
the 9,000 mile system carry 80 per 
cent of the total traffic, so we may 
safely conclude that when the system 
is all paved, 90 per cent of the travel 
will be on the system. Accepting this 
to be true we find that 3,762,990,000 
miles of travel will be on concrete in- 
stead of ditt or gravel. 

We have already shown that each 
mile of this travel means a saving to 
the owner of the car of two and six- 
tenths cents, so the automobile owners 
of Illinois will save the tidy annual 
sum of $97,837,740 plus $9,000,000 or 
$106,837,740 less the annual payments 
of $26,100,000 for interest etc., leaving 
a net saving of $80,737,740 and their 
highway system has cost them nothing. 

With these facts before us, can any- 
one presume to say that the people of 
Illinois can afford to even consider stop- 
ping building paved highways? 

The same things may be shown to 
be true in many of the states of the 
Union and, with the savings shown 
early in this paper for the whole coun- 
try, it is the duty of everyone to back 
every well laid out paving program 
for the sake of his pocket-book and for 
many other reasons too numerous to 
mention. 

In considering the case of Illinois I 
have only used the cars owned in the 
state but, with its stragetic position, as 
the gateway to the resort states of the 
north, as a resort state itself, and on 
the transcontinental highways, millions 
of miles will be travelled on its high- 
ways by cars owned in other states. 
These owners will save millions, which 
could rightfully be credited to the sys- 
tem, but I believe I have proved my 
point without them. 

Before I leave this example I am 
going to condense my figures into vest 
pocket size so they can be cut out and 
used to back up any arguments for 
paved highways. (See page 585.) 

Now let us put you and [ on the apex 
of our pyramid and see what the effect 
is on the individual pocketbook. We 
can arrive at this figure by simply di- 
viding the total saving by the auto 
registration and we find an annual in- 
dividual saving of $63.72. Inasmuch 

(Turn to page 585) 
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The New State Capitol of Nebraska 


Original in Design and Full of Symbolic Meaning 


It ts of Great (ivic Interest 
3y J. MORRIS JONES 


Associate Eprror, THE Universiry PusiisHinc Company, Lincotn, NEBRASKA 


HE new capitol of Nebraska, 

though still in the course of 

construction has already 

aroused universal interest and 
achieved international recognition. 
Outstanding architects have been loud 
in their praise and unstinted in their 
admiration of this newest and most 
distinctive contribution to the field of 
architecture. 

The building probably represents 
the most vivid and original conception 
ever thought out in the field of Ameri- 
can art. The simplicity of the struc- 
tural design, worked out under the 
guiding genius of the late Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue to harmonize with 
the geometrical setting of the Nebras- 
ka prairies, marks this new capitol as 
a daring and most effective departure 
from the conventional state capitol 
style. 


DisTINCTLY AMERICAN 
The architect has conceived a proto- 
type that is distinctly American by 
combining certain features derived 
from the ancient structures of Asia, of 








IWANIS 1s engaged in de- 

veloping an aggressive cwwic 
idealism and a more universal 
understanding of the tenets of 
best citizenship. Because of the 
symbolism used as a basis for the 
entire design of this structure, 
and the thought it spreads that, 
“Political society exists for the 
sake of noble living,” this article 
telling how these ideals of citizen- 
ship are bound up in this new 
State Capitol will be of interest 
to all Kiwanians. 
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Greece, of Egypt, of Spain, and of the 
southwestern American states. Rising 
with simple, yet proud dignity from 
the level plain, the building depends 
upon the harmony of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines and planes, upon mass and 
symmetry, and upon the interplay of 
light and shadow, rather than upon 
ornamentation for its grace and 
beauty. 


SyMBOLIC MEANING 


Four hundred and thirty-seven feet 
square, the building which is two 
stories high, typifies, and harmonizes 
with the fertile Nebraska plains. The 
chief architectural feature of the build- 
ing will be the central tower reaching 
to a height of four hundred feet, and 
serving as a landmark for a distance of 
over twenty miles in all directions. 
The close student of architecture will 
also detect the fact that the. vertical 
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lines of the tower with its semi-classical 
dome will harmonize with the lofty 
dome of the sky that seems to descend 
and touch the prairie horizon all 
around, At the very summit of the 
dome will be placed the statue of a 
sower scattering seed. The frame of 
the tower, which is constructed of steel, 
has its foundations resting on four 
solid concrete footings reaching down 
to a depth of sixty feet below the base- 
ment floor. Means of ascent and de- 
scent to and from the top of the tower 
and the used for and 
study rooms will be afforded by four 
The tower will express the 


space offices 
elevators. 
aspirations and ideals of the citizens 
of Nebraska reaching upward to the 
highest and noblest in civilization. 

A terrace, twenty feet wide, gives 
access to the second or main floor and 
completely surrounds the building on 
top of the first story. 

Piastic ARCHITECTURE 

Mr. Goodhue chose Mr. Lee Lawrie 
of New York City as the sculptor best 
fitted to do the sculptural work. Mr. 
Lawrie looked upon his own work not 
as a separate entity but as a branch to 
be grafted onto the main architectural 
trunk. In this way spiritual values 
have been blended into the walls as 
they have been put together. Both 
image and wall contribute to one main 
theme through what we may call 
plastic architecture. The decoration is 
simple, chaste, and always an integral 
part of the structure. Pedestal sittings 
for statues are nowhere to be found 
and meaningless ornaments have been 
done away with through this close co- 
ordination between architect and 
sculptor. 


UnrivaLep UTILITY 


The simplified plan of the main 
floor demonstrates how unique arrange- 
ment adapts business architecture to 


public use. As an office building it 1s 
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unequaled for 
convenience and 
economy. A cor- 


ridor with offices 
on either side ex- 
tends around the 
building on the 
inside. The de- 
partments are 
grouped together 
while four inner 
courts, beautiful- 
ly landscaped, 
each eighty-seven 
feet by one hun- 
dred feet, will 
give natural light 
to each inside 
office. There is 
no waste space. 
The whole struc- 
ture is a master- 
piece on the utili- 


tarian side, where ing of the Constitution. 


‘ Minos, Moses, Hammurabi, 
executives may 
govern, _legisla- 
tors may make new laws, judges 
may dispense justice, and 


where clerks may work with adequate 
comfort. The main structure is thus 
planned for the transaction of affairs 
of state and for the preservation of 
state records. The basement which is 
immense in size is to be utilized for 
vaults and storage facilities. 

The central section will include a 
number of stately halls and rooms 
that remind one of the beauty and dig- 
nity of some of the old European 
cathedrals... The main north entrance 
leads directly into the north vestibule, 
and continues by way of the foyer into 
the rotunda proper, which is flanked 
on the east by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and on the west by the 
Senate. At the other end of the hall- 
way which leads south from the 
rotunda is located the Supreme Court 
room. 
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Central Pavilion facing south with three panels showing the signing of the 
Magna Charta, the Signing of the Declaration of Independence and the draft- 
Guarding the Supreme Court windows are figures of 


Akhenaten, Solon, Solomon, Caesar, Justinian, 


Charlemagne and Napoleon. 


THe Marin ENTRANCE 

On approaching the main entrance 
one is immediately attracted by the 
dedicatory inscriptions carved on the 
ends of the buttresses that flank the 
solid granite steps leading up to the 
north portal: 

“Honour to pioneers who broke 
the sods that men to come might 
live. 

“Honour to citizens who build 
an house of state where men live 
well.” 

Carved in relief on the four cheeks 
of the buttresses are great figures of 
bull buffaloes and buffalo cows, along 
with inscriptions from the rituals of 
famous Indian tribes that once 
hunted the buffaloes on the Nebraska 
plains. 

The main entrance itself consists 
of a great archway twenty-five feet 
wide by fifty feet high, flanked by 











* The Pioneer Panel over the North entrance representing the Pioneers on their westward march to settle the Great Plains Region. 
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pylons. On the two outermost pylons 
are carved low relief panels, one bear- 
ing the coat-of-arms of the United 
States, and the other the coat-of-arms 
of the State of Nebraska. The two 
innermost pylons terminate in four- 
huge figures representing Power, 
Mercy, Wisdom, Justice, Constant 
Guardians of the Law. 
THE PIONEER PANEL 

Above the door, below the arch of 
the portal, is sculptured a large stone 
panel that depicts the irresistible 
movement of the settlers to the 
westward plains. Sturdy and hope- 
ful pioneers on foot and on horse- 
back preceded by a dog, are fol- 
lowed by an ox-drawn prairie 
schooner. Carved in enduring 
stone, the spirit of the prairie pio- 
neers has been faithfully inter- 
preted and immortalized. The up- 
per part of the panel has a unique 
border carved into buffalo skulls 
and _ conventionalized corn. 
Throughout the building, the corn, 
wheat and buffalo design are com- 
monly used instead of the Greek 
eggedart and acanthus motifs. Be- 
low the pioneer panel and above 
the entrance is carved this inscrip- 
tion: “The salvation of the State 
is watchfulness in the citizen.” 


SCULPTURAL VALUES 


Besides the four great figures, 
representing the attributes of the 
law on the main north pavilion, 
other carved figures, reliefs, and 
pierced panels, set in corner but- 
tresses, on the other axial en- 
trances, and on the four walls of 
the building, relate the story of the 
progress of the human race and the 
majesty of law from the time the 
law was given to Moses in a con- 
cise yet detailed manner. FEight- 
een great pictures in stone are af- 
ranged so that a circuit of the 
building will reveal the story of 
law development from the earliest 





times. 





EIGHTEEN GREAT STONE PICTURES 

Moses receiving the Tablets of 
the Law, Deborah judging Israel, 
and Solomon’s judgment represent 
the Hebrew theme; Solon giving the 
law to the Athenians, Promulgation of 
the law of Twelve Tables, and the 
secession of the Plebes are historical— 
classical; Plato and the Book of Laws, 
the Court of Areopagus, and the Code 
of Roman law under Justinian, are 
classical in character; Ethelbert’s codi- 
fication of Anglo-Saxon law, Milton 
defending Free Speech, and Burke 
defending the American Colonies in 
Parliament are English; Las Casas 
pleading the cause of the Red Man, 
the Mayflower Compact and the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation are American; 


while the Louisiana Purchase, the 
Missouri Compromise, and the Ad- 
mission of Nebraska to statehood in- 
terpret the Nebraska theme. 

Panels depicting episodes in the de- 
velopment of Anglo-Saxon freedom, 
including King John signing Magna 
Charta, the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, and the drafting of 
the Constitution of the United States 
are pierced in the great central pavilion 
facing south. Thus is the book of 
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The Central Tower which extends to a height of 400 feet. 


human liberation carved on the walls 
of Nebraska’s new state house. Guard- 
ing the Supreme Court room windows 
are the heads of great law givers— 
Minos, Moses, Hammurabi, Akhen- 
aten, Solon, Solomon, Caesar, Justin- 
ian, Charlemagne, and Napoleon. 
DIsTINGUISHED INTERIOR FEATURES 
When the casual visitor enters at 
the north entrance of the new capitol, 
he is immediately attracted by the 
artistic effect produced by the vesti- 
bule. The marble floor has a striking 
design while four huge pillars draw 
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the gaze upward to the dome ceiling, 
which has been decorated in full color 
with figure subjects. This is the first 
time colored tile has been worked into 
a design of this nature. 


THe PANEL OF THE First Fruits 

The Panel of the First Fruits in the 
vestibule dome has been artistically 
arranged to symbolize the natural and 
agricultural wealth of Nebraska. In 
the center, surrounded by a convention- 
alized cloud pattern is the sun, giv- 


er of crops, and from it radiate the 
| four seasons—spring with a gar- 
land of daisies; summer beneath 
a mantle of green; autumn bearing 
fruits, and winter in a cloak of 
gray. The procession circling the 
lower edge of the dome typifies an 
agricultural people bringing the 
first fruits of the soil as tithes to 
the state. These panels represent 
cattle, wheat, flowers, swine, hay, 
fruits, sheep and corn. Around 
the dome reads the inscription: 
“Behold they come as householders 
bringing earth’s first fruits, re- 
joicing that the soil hath rewarded 
their labors with the abundance 
of its seasons.” 

THE GOvERNOR’S RECEPTION 

Room 

It was the architect's 
that this room be made the most 
beautiful room in the world. The 
artist, Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack, 
has worked out a unique motif for 
this room in which the architect 
gave him a free hand to think out 
ideas that would be unhampered 
by architectural whims. Mr. Tack 
has so arranged his theme so that 
the ceiling strip, the spandrels, the 
arches, and blend and 
harmonize to give immensity, dig- 
nity and beauty to a room of blue, 
purple, and gold. In this 
are portrayed The Virtues of Life, 
The Virtues of Citizenship and 
The Virtues of the State. Above 
the wainscot of paneled wood, the 
walls and vault are to be complete- 


pu rpose 


sofhites, 


room 


| ly covered with mural decorations 
exemplifying the virtues of the 
The hood over the fireplace 
will bear a design representing the 
seven ancients of the law, who stand as 
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race. 


judges before the procession of human 
beings that passes around the reom. 
This procession will typify liberty of 
speech, liberty of religious observance, 
The spandrels 
will depicit the virtues of citizenship 


and political freedom. 


while the sources and virtues of Life 

will be painted on the narrow ceiling 

In the very center of this strip 

is an original motif, a square within a 

circle, representing Time in Eternity. 
(Turn to page 506) 


strip. 
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“At the Edge of the Desert.” When the light cruiser Concord stopped in at Port Sudan, Egypt, it was the source of much attention, 
tribesmen who had never before seen such a display of modernism, traveled far over the desert to obtain a glimpse of one of Uncle Sam’s fighters. 
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Rajahs, sheiks and 
Here 


is shown the caravan of a tribesman who had journeyed from Khartoun across the Soudanese desert to pay his respects to the U. S. Navy. 


The Navy Shows the Flag 


“Navy Day” to be Observed in the United States on October 27 


By LIEUTENANT C. G. MOORE 


Orrice or Navat INTELLIGENCE, Navy DEPARTMENT, WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


ARLY one September morning 

126 years ago, a man-of-war 

flying the ensign of a new 

country sailed past the Rock 

of Gibraltar and into the historic Medi- 

terranean. She was the frigate George 

Washington named for the Republic’s 

first President and bent on an inglori- 
ous mission. 

For permitting the new country’s 
commerce to proceed unmolested upon 
the high seas the gallant Commodore 
Bainbridge was carrying tribute to the 
Dey of Algiers. As Bainbridge was 
about to depart for his own land again 
the Dey ordered him instead to proceed 
with the George Washington to Con- 
stantinople with the Algerian ambas- 
sador to the Sultan, remarking to the 
Commodore, “You pay me tribute, by 


which you become my slaves. I have 
therefore to order you as I think 
proper.” At the mercy of the bar- 


barian, Bainbridge was impelled to 
acquiesce. The Dey in order to heap 
one more indignity upon the represent- 


ative of the new nation insisted that 
the George Washington should carry 
the Algerine flag at the main. Obliged 
to yield for the moment, Commodore 
Bainbridge as soon as he was at sea, 
shifted the Algerine colors to the fore 
and gave precedence to his own flag by 
hoisting the American colors at the 
main. A few months later the Pasha 
of Tripoli cut down the United States 
flag staff and drove the American con- 
sul from his shores. 

In the century and a quarter that 
has elapsed since the stirring events 
recorded above, the American flag has 
been shown over the face of the earth, 
carried by the splendid ships and the 
personnel of her Navy. The interven- 
ing years have seen the American em- 
blem literally encompass the globe. 

Contrary to the opinion sometimes 
erroneously held, the Navy of the 
United States is not a vast engine of 
destruction bent upon aggression, a 
fiaunt to the entire world of America’s 
greatness. The Navy is more than a 
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protective force ; it is more than a form 
of national insurance or even assur- 
ance. It is one of the greatest agents 
of good will and friendship this coun- 
try possesses. For every aggressive 
campaign which circumstances have 
forced upon the United States Navy 
one thousand peaceful voyages have 
been made to all parts of the earth 
until today the sight of one of Amer- 
ica’s men-of-war steaming into the 
harbor of some foreign country is not 
construed by the inhabitants as an un- 
friendly gesture of power from a great 
nation, but as a harbinger of good will 
and concord. The inhabitants on the 
shore make ready the feast for their 
brothers from overseas. They no 
longer as of old cast off their gun 
covers. 

Sometimes a military gesture is 
deemed necessary by the Government 
in the enforcement of certain definite 
foreign policies as in the case of Vene- 
zuela. 

The American Navy is too little 
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Refugees from French Hospital Ship Vinh-Long on board U. S. S. Bainbridge (Vinh-Long was 
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destroyed by fire in Sea of Marmora). 


considered as a blessing to the less 
fortunate people in the more unstable 
communities of the world. It is as the 
strong right arm of the State Depart- 
ment that the late President Harding 
considered the Navy. The American 
missionary in the inner fastnesses of 
China looks to the flag flown by the 
Navy’s river gunboats, constantly 
patrolling thousands of miles of the 
Yangtze, for his protection. 

But above and beyond all this the 
American Navy is a great instrument 
of mercy and a floating ambassador 
fittingly majestic for a country which 
is the richest and most favored in 
natural resources of all the nations of 
the earth. 

When President Roosevelt sent the 
fleet around the world in 1908 it was 
to show the flag. But in showing the 
flag the American bluejacket found 
time to rescue many survivors in the 
great Messina earthquake and to put 
their carpenters ashore and to rebuild 
their homes. 

When at the request of the State 


Department American destroyers were 
sent to the Near East to protect Amer- 
ican interests, they found time in this 
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dren—both Christian and Moham- 
medan. And there are literally thou- 
sands of people in Smyrna and that 
part of the world today who cannot 
look without a feeling of thanksgiving 
and reverence upon the flag that so 
signally served them in 1922. 

The people of the new Baltic prov- 
inces first saw the American flag when 
it was flown at the masts of the ships 
of our Navy arriving with the Hoover 
food representatives. 

On a cold winter dawn in the Sea of 
Marmora the American flag flown 
from the destroyer Bainbridge—named 
after the gallant Commodore who first 
took tribute to the Algerian Dey and 
later requested to deliver it at the 
mouth of a cannon—was a welcome 
sight to the 482 souls on board the 
burning French military transport, 
Vinh-Long. Despite the danger from 
constant explosions which were occur- 
ring on the burning ship, the Bazn- 
bridge went alongside, effected the res- 
cue with a minimum loss of life and 
safely transported the near-victims to 
Constantinople. 





— 








Establishing an “Entente Cordiale” with our Scotch and English friends. American bluejackets on 
leave in London join British sailorman and Scotch Highlander in a party. 


turbulent section of shifting strife not 
only to take care of our nationals but 
also to save many thousands of inno- 
cent victims of war—women and chil- 

















There was no thought of military 
aggression when, immediately follow- 
ing the great earthquake, subsequent 


(Turn to page 588) 

















Orphans wearing bluejackets’ clothing, given by men of Admiral Bristol’s fleet 
of destroyers in Near East. 





The President of Costa Rica, Don Ricardo Jiminez, bidding Rear Admiral 
Julian L. Latimer, Commander U. S. Special Service Squadron, goodbye after 
having luncheon on board the U, 8. S. Rochester, 
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Wanted—A Distributed America 


What are the Legitimate Expectations for the Smaller Communities of -America? 


By A, E. HOLT 


? 


Proressor oF Sociat Eruics, THe Cuicaco THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FRIEND of mine who spent 
some time in Russia after the 
Revolution said that the Rus- 
sian Revolution came about 

largely because the power of Russia 
had concentrated in two large cities. 
These cities had become the congested 
centers of power and privilege and the 
revolutionary forces had only to cap- 
ture these cities and they had the power 
of Russia largely in their hands. Had 
the power and privilege of that coun- 
try been distributed throughout the na- 
tion, the Revolution would neither have 
been necessary nor possible. 

There is a story which goes a long 
way back in history that a man by the 
name of Solomon was the wisest man 
who ever lived. When you hear him 
praying for wisdom to govern his peo- 
ple wisely you are ready to believe that 
he was, but when you see some of the 
policies which he put into practice you 
are not so sure that the Lord answered 
his prayer. Solomon was a great build- 
er but his building efforts were largely 
confined to the glorification of one cen- 
tral capital and eight pagan cities. To 
this end he increased the burden of 
national taxation, introduced conscript 
labor, and set for his nobles a modest 
standard of living by keeping 300 
wives and 700 concubines. This con- 
gestion of power and privilege in the 
hands of a few great cities resulted in 
discontent and unrest among the vil- 
lages. At the time of Solomon’s death 
he desired to turn over his kingdom 
to his son, Rehoboam. Rehoboam 
went down to Shechem to what he 
thought was going to be a coronation, 
but instead of being crowned he was 
met by a committee. Rehoboam was 
one of the first men to learn the dif- 
ference between a coronation and a 
committee meeting. The committee 
represented the people of the villages. 
They said, “Your father made our yoke 
heavy to build these cities, make thou 
the yoke of your father lighter and we 
will serve thee.” Rehoboam began 
to fight for time and he asks advice of 
the foolish young men who had grown 
up in luxury with him. One of the 
disadvantages of being a fool is that 


you are liable to have foolish friends 
and the advice of foolish friends sim- 
ply accentuates your own foolishness. 
These foolish friends tell Rehoboam 
that he should tell the people that in 
taxes and oppression his little finger 
will be thicker than his father’s loins 
and Rehoboam is just foolish enough 
to think that a ruler can talk that 
way to people who live in villages. 
When the people hear his reply they 
cry out, “What portion have we in 
David—to your tents, O Israel,” and 
the first revolution in Hebrew history 
takes place. The villagers revolt be- 
cause the nation had sinned the sin of 
a one-sided development. 

It is with some of these facts in mind 
that I discuss the subject, ““Wanted— 
A Distributed America.” An America 
which builds big cities but which also 
builds hamlets, villages and towns. 





to) “oO 
The Community 
That Interests You Most 

OWN and country are not 

to think of themselves as 

separate, but each as incom- 
plete without the other. 

The smaller community can 
hold the secret of true loyalty. 
That community will interest you 
most which makes the most use of 
you and in.which you invest the 
most will power, purpose and in- 
telligence and from which can 
come the most personal recogni- 
tion for your investment. Here 
the big city 1s always operating 
under the law of diminishing re- 
turns. —Arthur E. Holt. 
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I think we may recognize at the be- 
ginning that every nation operates 
with a certain city-ward trend. It is 
just as certain that there will always 
be a population movement from the 
country to the village, from the village 
to the town and from the town to the 
city as that water will run down hill. 
But did it ever occur to you that there 
are two ways for water to run down 
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hill? If you will go out to an irri- 
gated country you will find that water 
which once ran down the river bot- 
tom sometimes as a destructive flood 
is now running down hill in a new 
way. When you are saying that wa- 
ter runs down hill you do not say what 
hill it is to run down. Water may 
run down the upper hills, it may run 
down gradually, it may do useful 
things and leave civilization in its 
wake. This flow of population from 
the farm to the village, from the vil- 
lage to the town and from the town 
to the city may be a destructive process. 
It may be a flood brought about by 
}sanic or artificial stimulation or it may 
be a very useful process, as natural 
and as wholesome as growth. 

We have, I believe, been going 
through a period when the process is 
not wholesome, when it is a product of 
panic and artificial stimulation. 

Not long ago I was in a poultry 
packing plant. You remember that 
when you and I used to pick off the 
chicken feathers we immersed the fowl 
tc be picked in a pail of hot water and 
then at a good deal of discomfort to 
curselves we stripped the feathers from 
the feathered victim. Now the proc- 
ess is more simple. They cut a little 
nerve at the base of the brain and every 
little feather pocket is released and the 
dry feathers are removed by the hand- 
ful. Post-war reconstruction policies 
released the little population pockets: 
the hamlet and the village and the 
town, and as a result there has been a 
general exodus from the smaller com- 
munity to the big city and there has re- 
sulted a continued accumulation of 
power and population in the big city 
with a result which is neither good for 
the small community nor the larger 
center. 


THINK it can be successfully 

maintained that the big city is op- 
erating under the law of diminishing 
returns so far as growth in population 
is concerned. An intelligent resident 
of New York the other day made the 
statement that so far as he could see 
any further growth in the population 
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of that city would neither be to the 
advantage of the city nor to the people 
who increased its population. Not long 
ago we had an election in Chicago and 
I voted as a citizen should, I voted a 
ticket three feet long and I did not 
vote for a single person whom I knew 
or had ever seen before. I live in a 
respectable neighborhood; I am sur- 
rounded by college professors and sem- 
mary presidents. Within two months 
a man who lives in an apartment with- 
in forty feet from my house committed 
highway robbery and was killed by a 
policeman. When I lived six miles 
out in the country the chief highway 
hazard between our house and town 
was a little railroad over which ran 
two slow trains a day. When I would 
start for town mother would say: “Be 
careful when you come to the railroad, 
be sure you look both ways before you 
cross.” Last year I counted the auto- 
mobiles passing in front of my dwell- 
ing place and found that they averaged 
43 per minute, and that constitutes the 
highway hazard which my children 
face. Already in less than nine months 
we have killed over 500 people on the 
streets of Chicago and the roads of 
Cook County, Illinois. No wonder the 
generation is fast, they have to be or 
they will be run over from behind. 

But more than this, there is 
dence that the big city is an increas- 
ingly costly place in which to live. 

New York City pays $36.61 per fam- 
ily for protection ; it costs these families 
$36.00 apiece to protect themselves 
from each other; its costs the small 
town just 24 cents per family for pro- 
tection. 

To protect its health it costs New 
York City $4.46 per family and the 
small town just 70c per family. 

For sanitation it costs New York 
City $14.52 per family, and the village 
just 33c per family. 

The annual cost of government per 
family in New York City is $151.56 
and $32.80 in the small town. 

There is every indication that if the 
multiplication of electric power per- 
mits a distribution of these industrial 
populations it will be to the advantage 
of both city and citizen. 

But the breakdown of the city as an 
administrative unit does not solve the 
problem of national distribution of 
power and privilege. 


evi- 


Y faith in the ultimate solution 

of this problem rests on my be- 

lief that there is a future for the small 

community as a place in which to live, 

and the conclusion of this discussion 

could be included under the general 

title “legitimate expectations for the 
smaller communities of America.” 

In the first place there is every evi- 
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dence that there is coming a new eco- 
nomic basis for a distributed America. 
The congestions of population were 
partly due to concentration of available 
power of coal and of transportation. 
The new giant power will be electricity. 
Its distributive effects are already be- 
ginning to be apparent. The new fac- 
tory will not necessarily be located by 
the side of the coal nor at the railroad 
center to which coal can be hauled. 
We may not have discovered the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth but in the 
waterfall it looks as though we may 
have discovered the fountain of per- 
petual power. 

In the second place I believe we are 
in process of discovering the newer 
community units of America and there 
is a fine chance for some of the en- 
thusiasm of the explorer. Town and 
country life since the days of the New 
England Puritans has gone through a 
rather interesting development. Two 
hundred years ago when you settled 
new territory in America you laid out 
your community first and established 
your individual farm, business, or 
church second. Each farm, each busi- 
ness, each church had its community 
handed to it by law. The church 
knew the territory for which it was 
responsible, as did also the farm and 
the shop. They were community 
minded and all together operated as a 
unit. 

Following this came the development 
of the Mississippi valley which was 
settled under the Homestead Law 
which completely disregarded the com- 
munity and settled the greatest agri- 
cultural valley ever opened to man by 
individual family units. The word 
community practically disappeared out 
of American thought; when men were 
dissatished with one community they 
moved to another rather than attempt 
to improve the old. From 1800 to 1890 
land hunger had possession of the 
American people and the homesteader 
and not the community builder had the 
right of way. 

But at last the land hunger began to 
be exhausted through lack of new land 
and men settled down to improve the 
old. We are in the midst of a new era 
at the present time. Men are looking 
for a new community to take the place 
of the one they lost a century and a 
quarter ago when the western move- 
ment started. There are many expec- 
tations, others may be better than mine, 
but it seems to me that the new smaller 
community is not to be made up of 
farmers, it is not to be made up of the 
tradesmen and professional men who 
center at villages and towns. Each is 
incomplete without the other, but the 
community is to be made up of the town 
and its supporting country. To state 
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it in a word, just as labor cannot think 
of itself as complete without capital, 
nor is capital complete without labor, 
so town and country are not to think 
of themselves as separate but each as 
incomplete without the other. You 
have a unity which is built not on like- 
ness, but on unity of function. If there 
is any value to be harvested out of the 
tough experience of the last few years 
it is that town and country are linked 
up together and that when one prospers 
the other prospers and when one fails 
the other fails. They can get rich to- 
gether but they cannot long get rich 
from each other. There are 12,000,000 
villagers in the United States but they 
will not prosper except as the 36,000,- 
000 farmer folk on whom they depend 
prosper. 

If I am right about the outline of the 
new community it is going to call fora 
high order of ethical conduct to build 
it. The old community was held to- 
gether by law. The law determined 
where you would go to church, it deter- 
mined which was your town. It will 
always be true that mere nearness will 
determine the relationships of men, 
but the fact remains that the size of 
the new community will be determined 
by that boundary intangible though it 
be, inside of which citizens know each > 
other and have faith in each other. 

This new community, smaller if it is 
what I think it is going to be, will be 
made up of doctors whose patients 
trust them and patients whose doctors 
serve them, of lawyers, whose clients 
trust them, of clients whose lawyers 
serve them, of tradesmen whose cus- 
tomers trust them and of customers 
whose merchants serve them. The 
community will be as sound and as 
wide as the justice on which it is built. 
It is not something which can be ad- 
vertised and jollied into existence. It 
can be built if men have the integrity 
and the intelligence to make service 
important than profit. The 
the commercial clubs, service 
clubs, churches and the school boards 
epen up their numbers to farmers and 
townsmen alike and all of them join 
together in a search for a common jus- 
tice the sooner the community will be 
under way. 

In the next place I believe the 
smaller community can hold the secret 
of true loyalty. I once heard an 
old farmer discuss ““What makes corn 
growing interesting.” He said that is 
interesting in which you invest will 
power, purpose and intelligence. That 
community will interest you most which 
makes the most use of you and in 
which you can invest the most will 
power, purpose and intelligence and 
from which can come the most personal 

(Turn to page 592) 
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A Large City Plans to Meet Its Recreation Needs 


Representative Commission of 100 (itizens to Survey Facilities and -Act in -Advtsory 


Capacity to (ity Council of Chicago 


By PHILIP L. SEMAN 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON Parks AND Pustic Recreation, Crry CLus OF 


Cuicaco; GENERAL Director, Jewish Peop.te’s INSTITUTE; 


Memser, Cuicaco RECREATION COMMISSION 


ECENTLY Mayor Dever of 
Chicago, in an address before 
the Chicago City Club on 
“Citizenship Day” in 

nection with Boys’ Week, said in part: 

“The Federal, State, County, and 
Municipal Governments are spending 
annually, in Cook County, not less 
than $50,000,000 for the supervision 
and crime. I wonder 
whether, if a part of this sum were 
set aside to provide preventive mea- 
sures in the way of parks and play- 
grounds, and organized — recreation, 
such a constructive policy might not, 
aside from its social and human value, 
provide for an even more efficient 
police sery ice.” 

It is very largely this utterance of 
Mayor Dever's which he also made 
on other occasions than the one men- 
tioned, that was responsible for the 
gathering of leaders in recreation work 


con- 


correction ot 


in the City of Chicago some time ago, 
to discuss the timeliness of urging the 
Mayor to appoint a Recreation Com- 
mission for Chicago, whose function 
would be to think in terms of Chi- 
cago’s recreation needs. 

Such a commission was appointed 
by the Mayor, after the Council 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Mayor be em- 
powered to appoint a commission to be 
known as the Chicago Recreation Com- 
mission; said commission to be made 
up of at least one hundred members, 
including officials of the City of Chi- 
cago, the members of the Forest Pre- 
serve Commission, the several park 
systems, both men and women, inter- 
ested in efforts to provide the widest 
possible development of wholesome 
recreation and the most interesting and 
best use of the leisure time of children 
and adults of all classes in the com- 
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munity. The functions of the commis- 
sion shall be: 

“To take a survey of public, pri- 
vately supported and commercial rec- 
reation facilities. 

“To make recommendations on a 
comprehensive recreation plan _ for 
Chicago and the Chicago region; and 

“To act in an advisory capacity to 
the City Council, the Mayor, and the 
various administrative officials 
cerned, on the co-ordination and de- 
velopment of recreation facilities, use 
of leisure time, and a comprehensive 
recreation program for the entire com- 
munity. 

“This committee of one hundred 
members shall incur no expense which 
will in any way obligate the City of 
Chicago.” 

With the constantly increasing 
tendency of reducing the number of 


con- 


(Turn to page 585) 














Installment Selling 
Danger Lies in Abuse, Not Use 


By PAUL D, CONVERSE 


Co.t_Lece oF ComMERcE, UNiversiry or ILLINOIS 


NSTALLMENT selling is at- 
tracting the attention of everyone 
who is traversing the merchandis- 
ing highway, either as seller or 

buyer. Merchants and manufacturers 
push the sale of merchandise on install- 
ment in order to increase the volume of 
their sales. Buyers grasp it eagerly as 
an easy way to get desired articles with- 
out waiting to save the purchase price. 
Business executives and forecasters are 
speculating upon the results and won- 
dering if the present situation is going 
to result in an over extension of credit 
and cause a period of serious business 
depression. The doctor complains that 
collections are slow. His patients tell 
him that they must complete the pay- 
ments on the flivver before they can 
pay him.. The coal dealer complains 
that it is increasing his number of small 
orders. Many of his customers are so 
deeply in debt for articles purchased 
on the deferred payment plan that they 
cannot lay in a winter’s supply of coal 


but buy in ton and half ton lots. On 
the other hand manufacturers and 
dealers in automobiles and electrical 


merchandise are experiencing a large 
volume of sales based, to a very large 
extent, on the easy credit terms ex- 
tended. 

The volume of unpaid installments 
on merchandise now in use amounts to 
billions of dollars. One estimate is 
that 90 per cent of the automobiles 
and trucks, 80 per cent of electrical 
household devices, 90 per cent of the 
furniture, and 92 per cent of the major 
musical instruments are now being sold 
on the installment plan. Compared 
with our total national income, the 
amount of installments outstanding 
does not seem so large. The estimated 
amount outstanding on_ installment 
sales of merchandise is less than 4 per 
cent of our total national income, or, 
stated another way, our total national 
income for fifteen days. Many peo- 
ple, however, pay as they go so that a 
considerable part of the population 
owes much more than fifteen days’ in- 
come on articles obtained on an install- 
ment basis. 

The installment method may be said 
to be an adaptation of long credit 
terms to people with weekly or monthly 





incomes. For many years farmers have 
received long credit terms, to allow 
them to make payments when their 
crops were marketed. In many parts 
of the country, this means payment 
once a year. In the cities and many of 
the towns, the custom has grown up 
of extending only thirty days’ credit 
to the consumers buying on open book 
account. It is evidently impossible for 
the average family to purchase a large 
article, such as a piano, automobile, 
electric washing machine, or suite of 
furniture and pay for it out of one 
month’s income. They can not buy 
such articles on open book account 
and pay for them in one month. They 
must have more liberal terms, or must 
save up the money to meet the purchase 
price before securing the use of the 
articles. The latter would seem to be 
the better method but for the fact that 
many people have great difficulty in 
saving money. The common feeling 
seems to be that installments on past 
purchases can be met more easily than 
similar amounts can be saved for future 
purchases. If the definite obligation 
is lacking the money seems to slip away 
for trifles. Then again some people 
will work harder when in debt. Fu- 
ture payments seem easy to meet. Hope 
springs eternal. This is quite a change 
from the time when people were afraid 
of going in debt. The writer remem- 
bers when he was a boy how people 
spoke with dread about being in debt. 
Stories were prevalent about mortgages 
being foreclosed; of endorsers having 
to pay notes which they had endorsed 
for accommodation and the hardship 
which this entailed upon their families ; 
and of the glorious freedom of being 
out of debt, of owing nobody, and be- 
ing able to look every man in the eye 
and tell him what you thought of him. 
Times surely have changed! 


ADVANTAGES OF INSTALLMENT SELLING 


There is a great difference of opinion 
on the subject of installment selling 
and the best way to discuss the subject 
seems to be by presenting the argu- 
ments on both sides of the question. 

1. The first argument in favor of 
the method is that the installment meth- 
od does for the consumers what older 
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and well recognized forms of credit do 
for business men. Credit is the foun- 
dation of modern business, various 
estimates placing the volume of busi- 
ness done on credit at from 85 to 95 
per cent of our total business. Few 
business enterprises would be started 
if the owners were required to pay cash 
for all purchases. It is evidently 
much better for a young man to have 
control of $15,000 when he is ready 
to start in business than for him to 
have this amount twenty years later, 
after he has tediously saved this 
amount from his earnings. If this is 
true, then why is it not equally good 
for a consumer to buy a home, house- 
hold furniture, a piano, a cooking stove, 
a washing machine, or an automobile 
on the same basis? If this could not 
be done it would certainly handicap 
many young couples in getting mar- 
ried and starting housekeeping. In 
fact the method has been used for many 
years by furniture and music stores. 
Much of the present criticism comes 
from the fact that people are not only 
buying such necessities as enumerated 
on the installment plan but are also 
buying such luxuries as fur coats, 
radios, and jewelry on this basis. 

2. It is argued that the installment 
method gets money into durables rather 
than perishables. It is claimed that 
the easy payment method induces peo- 
ple to buy such things as houses, fur- 
niture, musical instruments, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, when if 
such purchases were not made the 
money would go into such perishables 
as sodas, candy, movies, unnecessary 
foods, etc. The standard of living is 
raised by such purchases and saving is 
promoted. 

3. The method encourages saving. 
It permits people to buy out of current 
income. A woman buys, say a cleaner, 
on the deferred payment .basis and 
pays for it out of her household budget 
without taking any money out of sav- 
ings. This she does by economizing on 
other things which are more or less non- 
essential. It also encourages people to 
buy capital goods, such as_ stocks, 
bonds, houses, lots, etc. It teaches 
people to budget their expenses. The 
trouble with many people is that they 
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do not carefully calculate their ex- 
penditures in advance, with the result 
that they often spend money unwisely. 
Knowing that certain installments are 
to be met every month they are more 
likely to figure out carefully just how 
they can spend the pay check to best 
advantage. It is being urged upon 
dealers selling on the installment basis 
that they must be careful and not sell 
people beyond their capacity to pay. 
This is said to lead them to suggest 
budgets to their customers. Family 
budgeting is a desirable thing and to 
the extent that installment selling en- 
courages it, it is doing a highly com- 
mendable job. 

4. It is further argued that install- 
ment selling helps people to get such 
labor saving devices as washing ma- 
chines, ironers, motor trucks, and farm 
implements. 

§. The last advantage which I will 
mention is probably the most debatable 
but, if true, the most important. Brief- 
ly stated, this argument is that the in- 
stallment method increases production 
and hence the standard of living for 
the entire population. Our standard 
of living is determined by what we 
produce. It is claimed that the older 
forms of credit have increased produc- 
tion by encouraging saving and getting 
capital into the hands of the most efhi- 
cient producers. Much of the prosper- 
ity of America is said to be due to our 
excellent credit system. Installment 
selling simply extends the credit ma- 
chinery one step farther and to this 
extent increases the volume of busi- 
Purchases of merchandise on 
the installment basis make a demand 
for more goods, the production of these 
goods increases employment, and from 
this employment the workers get the 
money with which to pay for the mer- 
chandise. It is further claimed that the 
enjoyment of the goods bought gives 
the buyers an extra stimulus and 
causes them to work harder in order to 
meet the payments. In rebuttal it is 
argued that installment selling does 
not increase the standard of living as 
the total purchases are not increased 
but merely switched from one group 
The total 
not in- 


ness. 


of commodities to another. 


volume of business is thus 


( reased, 


DISADVANTAGES OF INSTALLMENT 
SELLING 


1. Those opposed to installment sell- 
ing argue that it leads to extravagance ; 
that it causes people to overbuy, and 
mortgage their future incomes; and 
even if the kind of merchandise is de- 
sirable the easy terms lead them to 
buy more than they should. For ex- 
ample it may be admitted that the sale 
of household furniture on the install- 
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ment basis is desirable as it aids young 
people to establish homes, but the easy 
terms cause them to buy more than 
their incomes warrant. It would be 
better for them to buy the absolutely 
essential pieces and add to them later 
as their incomes permitted. 

2. It encourages people to put money 
into consumption rather than capital 
goods; to buy clothing, furs, jewelry, 
automobiles rather than houses, stocks, 
bonds, insurance. This is in direct con- 
flict with advantage number three listed 


above. The relative truth of these ar- 
guments is a question of fact. The 
information available indicates that 


this argument against the use of the 
method is over stated. 

3. It leads those buying on the in- 
stallment basis to think very little of 
quality. They are in reality buying 
credit and not merchandise and hence 
get relatively little merchandise for 
their money. The furniture store which 
advertises “your credit is good here,” 
is either guilty of false advertising or 
taking big credit risks which it must 
make up by higher prices for its mer- 
chandise. Although high prices for 
merchandise often result, it should be 
remembered that during the last few 
years the development of the finance 
companies has tended to place a sep- 
arate charge for the credit, so that the 
buyer need not confuse the price of the 
merchandise with the price of the credit. 

4. It causes people to pay too much 
for the merchandise received, since they 
buy not only merchandise but credit at 
a very high rate. Since a dollar, under 
the installment method, must buy not 
only merchandise but also credit, the 
consumers have less money to spend 
for merchandise. This means reduced 
sales for business men and a lower 
standard of living for the installment 
buyers. Dealers selling on liberal 
credit terms, will often give liberal 
discounts for cash. The finance com- 
panies commonly receive from 20 to 40 
per cent interest when figured on an 
annual basis. This does not necessarily 
mean that their rates are too high as 
they must cover not only interest on 
the loan but the expense of a credit 
department, of keeping books, of mak- 
ing collections, and of disposing of re- 
possessed merchandise. Still it does 
mean that a buyer is paying consider- 
ably more, in most cases, for the goods 
bought. It is noteworthy that some of 
the automobile manufacturers have or- 
ganized their own finance companies to 
reduce the credit charges on their cars. 
Also increasing competition between 
the finance companies is likely to result 
in lower rates. 

The hardware dealers, for example, 
oppose installment selling on the 
ground that it places an excessive 
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charge on the buyers and hence is 
bound to reduce the volume of sales. 
( This on the assumption that the meth- 
od will not increase production and 
earning capacity.) 

It must be admitted that the install- 
ment method is an expensive way of 
buying but this does not necessarily 
mean that it is bad. Many people do 
not have savings or a credit standing 
that will enable them to borrow at the 
bank at 6 per cent per annum. 

5. The last opposing argument, 
which I will mention, has to do with 
the danger of the system from a broad 
credit standpoint. It is argued by 
many that the present situation consti- 
tutes a real danger, that it has caused 
an overextension of credit which is 
bound to result in a period of depres- 
sion. Purchases have been made on 
the basis of expected future incomes. 
If a period of slack employment should 
come many people would not be able 
to meet their payments. This would 
mean that the sellers would be unable 
to make collections and would hence 
have to curtail their purchases which 
would result in factories closing down, 
throwing more people out of work. It 
is further argued that those people 
who tried to keep up their payments, 
out of reduced incomes, in order not to 
lose the merchandise would be forced 
to further curtail current purchases 
which would accentuate the period of 
depression. A government report made 
this comment on furniture stores dur- 
ing the depression of 1921: ‘The 
higher the installment business done, 
the greater the decline in sales.” 

It is very hard to ascertain just how 
dangerous the present situation is. 
Students of the subject do not agree. 
It would seem that outstanding install- 
ment accounts equal to only some 4 per 
cent of our total income (or say 7 per 
cent of the income spent at retail) are 
not a grave danger. Yet it depends 
upon how they are distributed. If many 
are due from persons who have over- 
bought, it may cause serious trouble. 

Another statement of the danger is 
that increased sales at the present are 
bound to result in decreased sales in the 
future. If our income available for 
buying goods sold at retail is forty 
billion dollars, and in some year we 
buy forty-one billion dollars worth 
giving our promises to pay for one 
billion dollars, then in some future 
year purchases must be reduced to 
thirty-nine billion to permit us to pay 
the debt of one billion. This would 
mean a period of reduced business 
activity. This looks like sound logic, 
but may not the curtailment be avoided 
by an increase in our income? May it 
not be possible that we will work 
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Stock and Mutual Insurance 


One Expression of Some Business Practices 


PRESIDENT, 


HE abortive but ever active 

propaganda for state and mu- 

tual insurance is simply one 

phase of the socialist and co- 
operative movements for the elimina- 
tion of profits and middlemen in all 
businesses. 

To avoid injustice, it should be noted 
that many codperationists have more 
moderate and reasonable aims, but a 
large proportion, if not a majority of 
them, dream of a “‘Coéperative Com- 
monwealth” and join with the out-and- 
out socialists in seeking the general 
elimination of all middlemen and all 
profits. And these planks in the radi- 
cal programs appeal to the selfish in- 
stincts of capitalists, except when ap- 
plied to their own businesses. For, 
naturally, everyone would like to buy 
and to procure service at cost while he 
sells and renders service for profit. 

It is by trading upon this selfishness 
of human nature that much, but not 
all, of the mutual property insurance 
in this country has been developed. 

In stock company insurance the stock- 
holders put up large amounts of capital 
to secure the policyholders against any 
possible deficiency due to the insufh- 
ciency of the premiums to cover losses 
and expenses, and for so risking such 
capital, the stock companies fix their 
premiums at figures calculated to give 
them a fair chance of a_ reasonable 
profit. The business is risky, and the 
chances of losing, instead of profiting, 
are considerable. But, if successful, 
there is a profit, and the purpose of the 
business, like that of all other busi- 
nesses, is to secure a profit. Mutual 
insurance, it is claimed, saves this 
profit. 

Leaving aside life insurance and 
confining attention to casualty and fire 
insurance, for illustration, two general 
plans of operating mutual insurance 
are to be distinguished, although there 
are various intermediate forms. 

Under the first plan, which is rather 
exceptional, the policyholders put up in 
advance, through heavily loaded pre- 
miums or permanent deposits, a suffi- 
cient amount to secure (in their judg- 
ment) the payment of excess losses. 
In this way the mutual company be- 
comes a mock-capital company, nomi- 
nally without stock but with  stock- 


holders re placed by policyholders, 
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whose savings, if any, are in effect 
profits on their own money which they 
have advanced. The stockholders in 
stock companies and the policyholders 
in such mock-capital companies could 
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each put out their money at interest and 
get about the same returns. 

Under the second and more common 
plan of mutual insurance, no provision 
is made for excess losses, a liability to 
assessment being substituted in place 
of the security provided by capital. 
This plan commits the policyholder to 
a gamble upon the chances of securing 
a run of average or sub-average losses. 
Consequently, it offers a chance of a 
saving, but only at the sacrifice of 
security. But the essential function of 
insurance is to provide security, which 
mutual insurance does not offer, except 
at rates in excess of the rates charged 
by stock companies. 

Under neither of these plans, then, 
is there any clear saving. Under the 
second plan, the possible saving is off- 
set by the loss of security, whereas 
under the first plan the saving is ef- 
fected only by giving up the use of 
capital of use-value equal to or in ex- 
cess of the saving. 

Mutual life insurance on the fixed 
premium plan, without capital to guar- 
antee excess losses, provides security 
and is sound only because life insur- 
ance is much simpler than other lines 
of insurance and, through long experi- 
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ence, has been reduced to practically 
an exact science, and because the rates 
for such insurance are as high as, or 
are in excess of, the rates for stock 
company life insurance. But it should 
be noted that life insurance has been 
developed to its present scientific status 
through stock company methods. 

Of the great American life insurance 
mutuals some of the largest have only 
recently been mutualized. And such 
mutualization has not perceptibly re- 
duced the cost of life insurance. 

Regarding the Elimination of 
Middlemen 

Upon first impression, those mutual 
insurance companies which deal direct- 
ly with their customers, instead of in- 
general 
agents, seem to make out a strong case 
in support of the proposition that they 


directly through and local 


effect a saving through the elimination 
of the middlemen. 

To dispose of this claim it is neces- 
At 
a hearing some years ago before a Con- 
gressional Joint Commission, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, of New York, made 
an illuminating argument in which he 
went far towards demonstrating that, 
in merchandising, there is no positive 
saving for consumers in department 
stores, chain stores, mail order houses, 
consumers’ codperatives, etc.; that the 
wholesaler and retailer are not an eco- 
nomic waste but, on the contrary, per- 
form such necessary functions that they 
cannot be eliminated with economy, and 
that the only material opportunity for 
saving lies in increasing such middle- 
men’s efficiency and turnover. 

Notwithstanding some differences in 
form, insurance is, like merchandise, 
essentially a commodity which can be 
provided and supplied to fit the various 
and varying needs of the many and 
differing communities only through a 
like series of middlemen, the general 
and local insurance agents. 

Satisfied of the soundness of this con- 
clusion, the stock insurance companies 
generally do business through agents, 


sary to get down to first principles. 


on a commission basis, and, in order to 
naintain the system, allow no rebating, 
discounting or other form of scalping 
or discrimination in the premium 
charge for the agency service. 

The non-agency fire and casualty 
mutuals proclaim that they will suc- 
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ceed because they are like the great 
mutual life insurance companies—but 
they are nothing of the kind. The great 
mutual life insurance companies have 
built up their enormous businesses by 
appraising local agents at their true 
value, by paying those agents liberal 
commissions and by charging those 
commissions to the cost of the business. 
Their agents compete with stock life 
agents. 

All the worth-while mutual life in- 
surance companies employ agents on 
commission. They all believe in the 
great American agency system. 

But the cut-throat mutual casualty 
and fire insurance companies decry the 
commission agent, and belittle his serv- 
ices. Instead, they employ salaried 
salesmen to spread their ‘“‘at cost” 
claims, carefully figuring that the so- 
licitor on a salary is a mere subordinate, 
unable to attain a vested interest in 
the business he produces, and who, 
consequently, will have nothing of his 
own when the mutuals get through with 
him. This is in contrast with the mu- 
tual life companies, as with them the 
agent is exalted instead of decried. 

It is the agency companies that have 
explored, developed and organized the 
field of insurance. Into the field 
so developed and organized come now 
the non-agency mutuals and seek for 
business by “scalping” the commission. 

To the individual who secures a 
policy at a price minus the agency com- 
mission, it is apt to seem clear that he 
has effected a saving. But he ignores 
that he is contributing to the demorali- 
zation of all business for profit, to his 
own ultimate disadvantage, and that he 
is sacrificing a local service of great 
advantage to himself, namely, the serv- 
ice of a trained insurance adviser to 
look after his interests and to see that 
he is being furnished with the full and 
complete coverage required and is get- 
ting the benefit of the best possible 
classification and latest premium rate 
to which he may be entitled. Usually 
he has it in the back of his mind that if 
his experience with rebating mutuals 
goes wrong, he can return to his local 
agent. But perhaps his defection will 
contribute to drive his local agent out 
of business. The logical end of en- 
couraging non-agency insurance is the 
elimination of all agents, which would 
relegate the procurement of insurance 
entirely to the mail order plan, with all 
its disadvantages. Those disadvan- 
tages are the same in their nature, al- 


though directiy affecting fewer per- 
sons, as those that would result from 
the suppression of retail groceries, drug 
stores, etc. 

Without the dependable services of 
an experienced agent, the property 
owner would have to take the time and 
acquire the knowledge essential to car- 
rying on his own transactions with in- 
surance companies. Instead of sparing 
a comparatively short time, occasional- 
ly, to give his agent necessary informa- 
tion, he would’ have to, frequently, 
spend hours waiting at or in corre- 
spondence with some company office ; 
and if, for any reason, his risk should 
not be acceptable to the first company 
approached, he would have to spend 
considerably more time applying to 
other companies. If he had a large 
property and many risks, needing a 
number of policies—and often an in- 
dustrial establishment needs dozens of 
policies—he himself or some paid em- 
ployee would have to hawk his busi- 
ness around among insurance compa- 
nies until sufficient insurance should 
be secured. And, generally, a property 
owner would not acquire more than a 
superficial smattering of insurance 
knowledge, and could not be sure of 
having properly insured his varied and 
fluctuating risks and values. The 
agent performs these services, besides 
assisting in the proof and adjustment 
of losses and in many other ways. He 








HIS article presents the 

views of a man who has 

achieved distinction in his 
own particular kind of insurance 
business. His remarks about va- 
rious kinds of insurance, involv- 
ing a consideration of methods 
and ethics, are of interest to all. 
He points out the economic value 
of the insurance agent. 
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saves the property owner from unfa- 
miliar duties ; saves his time and energy 
for other matters; sees that risks and 
values are adequately and properly 
covered in licensed companies of good 
standing; sees that no more insurance 
is obtained than is needed; and makes 
recommendations for action that will 
reduce the hazard, lessen the rate and 
reduce the premium payable. In short, 
the agent is an essential factor for the 
proper protection by and the universal 
distribution of insurance indemnity. 
And the elimination of the agent would 
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mean the disruption of the whole pres- 
ent system and would tend to reduce the 
protection and increase the cost to 
policyholders. 

At the present time, probably the 
majority of those who patronize the 
non-agency mutuals still place some of 
their insurance through local agents, in 
stock companies. Only a few are so 
rash as to place all their insurance in 
mutuals. By thus dividing their pat- 
ronage, they are contributing to increase 
the overhead in the cost of the stock 
insurance they do buy, which, in the 
long run, is the reverse of the right 
way, above specified, to reduce the cost 
of insurance in general. 

But it may be objected that the 
profits of the stock companies and the 
commissions of the insurance agents 
are unreasonable and exorbitant. If 
that were true, it would excuse resort- 
ing to methods of insurance or quasi- 
insurance, otherwise questionable, in 
order to escape such impositions. But 
that objection raises a different issue 
from the proposition we have been dis- 
cussing, which latter proposition as- 
sumes that insurance for profit and an 
insurance agency service are wasteful 
per se. The common claim of the non- 
agency mutuals, for instance, is not 
that they economize some on the agency 
service, but that they save the entire 
cost of it. This issue of the reason- 
ableness of the stock companies’ prof- 
its and of the agents’ commissions must 
be left for more complete discussion in 
other papers. Here it is sufficient to 
emphasize that the average profits of 
the stock insurance companies are so 
small in proportion to the risks as not 
to be especially attractive to capital. 
Were they anywhere nearly so great 
as the uninformed public has been mis- 
led to believe, new capital would be 
attracted to the business with a rush. 
Similarly the agents’ commissions are 
fixed by the law of supply and demand. 
The stock companies cannot get capable 
and experienced agents to render the 
services required by the companies, on 
the one hand, and the public, on the 
other hand, for less than the rates of 
commissions now paid. Otherwise they 
would reduce the commissions. If any- 
one believes that the agents do not earn 
their money, he can cure himself of the 
delusion by visiting the office of a suc- 
cessful local agent and getting that 
agent to show him what the services 
amount to for which the commissions 
are paid. 




















T is frequently stated ours is a 
government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, but 
that statement cannot be accepted 

on its face value when we consider 
that in 1920 only 49 per cent of those 
qualified exercised the right of fran- 
chise. The right to express one’s 
opinion by ballot is a privilege and on 
it rests the whole basis of a democratic 
form of government. I firmly believe 
that a democracy is the highest form 
of organized government and that it 
contains in itself every possibility for 
its proper conduct providing that the 
citizens who make up the democracy 
deal with it intelligently, understand 
its needs and express themselves at 
the polls. Every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity to voice his opinions by the exer- 
cise of the privilege of the franchise. 
I have never known it to fail that if 
you can make an issue clear to the 
public, the opinion of the electorate 
is bound to be expressed in unmistak- 
able terms. Whether a legislature is 
to be influenced or a whole community 
has had to change the personnel of its 
governing body, it makes no difference. 
So long as you can honestly educate 
public opinion and get the citizens to 
express themselves at the ballot box, 
democracy is safe. 

Citizens of the United States are 
possessed of a heritage which is a bind- 
ing duty and should not be lightly 
passed by. To know the issues which 
are important to a community, to study 
them intelligently and then to express 
the results of that study by the use of 
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To Bring About an Intelligent Use of the Franchise is Worth the Effort 
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the ballot is the highest form of citizen- 
ship. People who stay away from the 
polls or from primary elections, have 
no right to complain of the misdeeds 
of officials or of the type of government 
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which they receive. Every community 
gets the government its deserves. An 
active, intelligent, voting citizenship 
nearly always shows a well-governed 
community. 

After all government is in itself a 
business and when it is approached in 
that spirit it yields the best results to 
the community. There is no more 
justification for waste of public money 
than of private funds and a public 
budget can just as readily be under- 


stood as the provision which a man 
makes for his business or his household 
running expenses. ‘Taxation is for the 
purpose of paying the expense of gov- 
ernment and a business man ought to 
consider it his duty to understand in 
what way the government is spending 
the money which he contributes for its 
support. He has the remedy for ex- 
travagance and waste in his own hands. 
He can vote into office those who deal 
adequately with the public business, or 
see that those who do not do their duty 
are replaced by officials who will. It 
is only when the business man fails 
to understand the relationship between 
business and government that admin- 
istration lags. 

The children in the schools today are 
being taught the rudiments of govern- 
ment in their courses in civics and the 
next generation of voters will be fully 
equipped to vote intelligently on all 
public questions. In fact it is my 
faith in democracy that makes me be- 
lieve in the referendum and think that 
questions of great public moment 
should be submitted to all the people 
for their vote on them before they are 
finally adopted into so inflexible a 
document as the Constitution of a state 
or of the nation. 

I believe the citizens are capable of 
thinking about these public questions 
if they are presented to them clearly 
and directly. That has been my own 
experience. Whatever Kiwanis is do- 
ing to bring about an active intelligent 
use of the franchise is well worth the 
effort. 





Get Out the Vote 


The November Elections—-A Kiwanis Opportunity 


HE International Board of 
Trustees in framing the ob- 
jectives for a convention year 
have again recognized the great 
need for a more universal exercise of 
the franchise at all elections. The ob- 
jective adopted states that during the 
convention year Kiwanis shall en- 
deavor “To promote an intelligent, ag- 
gressive and serviceable citizenship by 


... extending our efforts to secure a 
universal exercise of the franchise at 
all elections.” 

A real civic contribution has been 
made in the past by Kiwanis clubs dur- 
ing election periods. Plans of one 
kind or another have been used by 
which the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual voter has been brought clearly 
before the communities. 
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While the result of the entire coun- 
try last year showed only a 50% vote, 
it was shown definitely that because of 
the direct work of the members of a 
number of clubs, the vote was almost 
doubled in certain communities. If a 
70% to a 90% vote can be secured in 
some of the smaller communities, in- 
creased percentages ought to be ob- 

(Turn to page 597) 
















































Seeing Agriculture as a Whole 


Thinking of Cooperation as a Business Form of Organization 
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that Penetrates the Entire -Agricultural Industry 


By C. B. SHERMAN 
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NEW working point of view is 
gradually taking definite 
shape before the eyes of the 
public in some of the leading 

lines of work in agricultural economics. 
As pointed out many times, previous 
to about 1910 interest and endeavor 
in agricultural matters centered largely 
around production and since that date 
the emphasis has been laid on market- 
ing. ‘The immediate past has seen a 
gradual consolidation or integration of 
these points of view. Agricultural 
leaders of today are now considering 
agriculture as a whole—production and 
marketing equally vital and equally 
important, the two functions combining 
to form one great agricultural industry 
that reaches from the remote farm to 
the heart of the largest city. 

This enlarged and enveloping point 
of view has been epitomized in two say- 
ings of late: “Improved marketing 
and improved production must go hand 
in hand” and “Orderly production must 
precede orderly marketing.” They are 
an outgrowth of the second era in which 
some enthusiasts were prone to throw 
too much emphasis on the marketing 
phases of work and 
study and to coin 
and circulate shib- 
boleths designed to 
suggest that im- 
proved and orderly 
marketing would 
cure all agricul- 
tural ills. 

The fact that 
the President of 
the United States 
spoke from the 
third and more 
comprehen. 
sive standpoint in 
his address on agri- 
cultural matters 
before the Interna- 
tional Livestock 
Exposition seemed 
to bring this view- 
point before the 
people in a striking 
way. “The ideal 
adjustment,” said 
the President, 





“would contemplate well-directed cam- 
paigns for wiser production, for more 
efficient marketing and for more intelli- 
gent utilization of products ... Finally, 
inasmuch as orderly production is a 
necessary preliminary to orderly mar- 
keting, the well-informed farmer must 
keep himself posted, months in ad- 
vance, concerning the probable produc- 
tion during the coming season, as well 
as concerning the probable require- 
ments of the market.” 

That this comprehensive view of 
problems in agricultural economics plus 
the close relation between the farm and 
many business institutions has_ been 
recognized and used as a working and 
planning base in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for nearly a 
decade, is demonstrated by several of 
its most interesting lines of work. So 
novel was this combined point of view 
when it first began wordlessly to mani- 
fest itself that the department was 
obliged many times to defend at some 
length certain business phases in these 
lines of work, which were developed 
with this linking up of production and 
marketing and this linking up of coun- 


try and city, particularly in mind. 


In the federal grain marketing 
studies it soon became evident that 


knowledge of milling and baking quali- 
ties of wheats was necessary to adjust 
production and demand in a way that 
would be satisfactory to the growers in 
the wheat fields, to the millers in the 
Middle West, and to the bakers every- 
where. It profits little to raise a crop of 
wheat even of a prolific variety if that 
variety of wheat has certain inherent 
qualities that make it undesirable to 
millers and bakers. Hence, the de- 
partment built and equipped its own 
small milling and baking laboratory 
where results can be obtained that are 
strictly comparable to commercial re- 
sults. Then the farmers are told just 
which wheats will be the most satisfac- 
tory to raise, all things considered, and 
millers and bakers have been even 
quicker to use the results than have the 
remote and scattered farmers. 

When the “Clean Your Own Wheat”’ 
campaigns were organized in the 
Northwest with a view to eliminating 
waste material from farm wheat and 
thereby saving, eventually, millions of 

dollars to the wheat 
growers and much 








Running a Milling Test in the Experimental Mill 
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trouble and ex- 
pense todealersand 
millers, it soon be- 
came evident that, 
even more impor- 
tant than cleaning 
wheat before send- 
ing it to market, is 
the growing of 
clean wheat in the 
first place. So to 
this slogan was 
prefixed another 
and more basic 
slogan, “Clean 
Your Seed Wheat” 
and now in this 
year’s campaign we 
have “Smite the 
Smut.” It is true 
that the seed wheat 
propaganda will 
take so long to bear 
results that im- 


(Turn to page 505) 




















When Og Went Forth to Slay His 


Aurochs Bull 


By A. M. SKEFFINGTON, D. O. S. 
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OME issues ago, there appeared 

in THe Kiwanis MaGaAZIneE 

an unusually interesting article 

dealing with the matter of a 
uniform sales law. Illustrating it, 
was a double sketch, one of a man 
without glasses, frowning over his 
books and one, most properly eye- 
glassed, working with a smile on his 
face. 

I am aware that this was not the 
intention on the part of the artist, but 
it was a sermon that every executive 
and employer might well take to heart, 
for in this matter of effective vision 
in industry lies the vital matter of 
passed or granted dividends. 

It is doubtful in the extreme if any 
merchant who has failed or any manu- 
facturer who has been forced to sell 
his plant because the income was not 
sufficient to meet the outgo, could 
ever be persuaded that the outcome 
of his whole business might have been 
different, had he realized that the eyes 
of mankind today are not naturally 
adapted to the work of our modern 
industrial organization, and that fail- 
ure to grasp the tremendous implica- 
tions bound up in that statement is a 
vital factor in the loss of millions of 
dollars yearly in our complex business 
life. 

For when Og went forth, in fear 
and trembling, to slay the Aurochs 
bull that his mate and off-spring 
might be fed, clad as he was in a 
stiffly tanned hide, and with no 
weapon but a knobby club and a fire- 
hardened, pointed stick, he was a de- 
velopment of vast, unrealizable vis- 
tas of years. For tens of thousands 
of years before him, the creature that 
was prehistoric man was developing 
faculties and organs that have come 
down to us in almost unchanged form. 
One of the primarily developed or- 
gans was that of binocular vision, two 


eyes seeing but one object . and, 
through the laws of this device, ob- 
taining vision of perspective and 


depth that made accuracy possible, 
and which was one of the vital fac- 
tors in the continued ascendency of 
man over the other beasts of the pri- 
mal world. 

So much for man in the prehistoric 


- 


days. Even so late as the world of 
the Middle Ages, the number of those 
who used their eyes for anything but 
the simplest of visual acts, was ex- 
ceedingly small. The clergy, acting 
as scribes for the nobility, and some 
few of those in whose veins ran the 
blood of leisure and ancient heritage, 
who took the trouble to learn the 
characters of the Latins’ creed, these 


and these alone, had a visual labor 
comparable to that of our times. 
Goldsmiths and _ silversmiths there 


were in truth, but they wrought while 
their years were yet few and when the 
visual drain wrecked the fineness of 
their perception, the work was given 
into younger hands. 

Most important of all this, was one 
biological feature. The clergy, the 
priests into whose hands was entrusted 
almost all reading and all learning, 
were, as a rule, childless men, so those 
who took up this burden had no heri- 
tage of visual effort. 

This condition existed, practically, 
though by no means as rigidly, until 
the middle fifties of the last century, 
when our modern industrial era began. 
Until that dating, the average range 
of vision was something over six me- 
ters. All the nations of the globe 
were self-supporting, with the great 
majority of the population agricul- 
tural in character. Then with the in- 
troduction of steam came the looms, 
and following them, all the vast, al- 
most ungraspable industrial expansion 
that has made the nations of the world 
great tremendous workshops, with 
many more millions than their terri- 
tory can support, and with all these 
teeming millions, subjected to an av- 
erage visual range of less than one 
meter for hours and hours upon end. 

Probably so complete a reversal in 
habits has never before in the history 
of the universe been thrust upon any 
genius. The eyes, developed over a 
tremendous, vast shadowy expanse of 
years that we attempt to confine into 
some comprehensible boundary by 
vaguely designating as tens of thou- 
sands and tens of millions, used for 
hunting and fishing and the rude 
fashioning of skins and cloths, now 
are, within two generations, snatched 
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from the contemplation of green hills 
and forests and the soft brown mould 
of the earth, to watching the shifting, 
dazzling shuttle, the tremendous veloc- 
ity of the thread, the wavering dials 
of the indicator, the turning of the 
gleaming lathe, or any others of the 
uncountable variations of our present 
industrial era. 

Nature cannot adjust herself in a 
fashion so speedy and so we are face 
to face with the inescapable fact that 
the eyes of mankind today are not, in 
the majority of instances, capable of 
supporting the imposed burden, and 
so many of the ills to which man is 
supposed to be heir through his in- 
born weaknesses, are simply reflexes 
from an overburdened and overworked 
visual apparatus. 

The great lesson that has 
yet been brought home to the Ameri- 
can executive is simply this; that the 
not 


not as 


possession of good sight does 
prove the possession of effective vi- 
sion. Quite the contrary and impos- 
sible as it may seem to the layman, 
abnormally good sight is always proof 
positive of trouble. If we could but 
rid ourselves of the accepted idea that 
the eyes function without labor or 
muscular and nerve effort, as does the 
heart, the whole problem would be 
easier. But the primary fact that Na- 
ture is bent upon the gaining of clear 
vision, come what may, has obscured 
the matter until it is essential to im- 
press the fact as though it were a new 
subject. 

The first and greatest necessity of 
life is sight. Through the countless 
ages, sight was essential to life. The 
prehistoric man with defective vision 
did not live to propagate. If Og, 
going forth to slay his first Aurochs 
bull before he had mate and progeny, 
was not keen and quick of sight, he did 
not return to claim his bride, some other 
shaggy-clad tribesman whose _ eyes 
were not defective, claimed her. To- 
day the prize is not that of food and 
acclaim for valor, the prize today is 
forwarding one’s personal advance- 
ment and the gaining of dividends for 
one’s firm and the effectiveness of vi- 
sion at the desk and in the plant will 
vitally affect both. 
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This has ceased to be a matter of 
conjecture, and has become a matter 
of statistical record. There have 
been enough forward looking execu- 
tives, who have tried out this matter 
of visual surveys in industry, that it 
is now possible to prepare graphs that 
demonstrate the truth of every state- 
ment made. 

The work of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of New York, the committee 
of the engineering bodies, all these 
have made surveys and have arrived 
at conclusions so closely approximat- 
ing those of the others that they may 
well be said to be unanimous. Sta- 
tistics are dry and of small interest, 
but the startling evidence that the pay 
roll of nearly every industry in the 
United States is almost one-fifth larg- 
er than it need be, is sufficiently start- 
ling to bring a rude shock to every 
executive who believes his organiza- 
tion is approaching maximum effici- 
ency. 

One-fifth the total pay roll of the 
United States is wasted every day, 
every hour, every month and year. 
It will make visions of lifting one’s 
concern out of the doldrums spring 
full-panoplied into the minds of every 
employer of skilled labor. This ap- 
plies to every industry where machin- 
ery or close application to work, is es- 
sential. That includes almost every 
industry in the country. 

The business of the country is 
weeping over the tremendous taxes 
imposed, that sap from us our sur- 
plus strength, that enfeeble our ef- 
forts at expansion and make timorous 


our progress into new fields. This 
grief is justified in every way. But 


the observation of the great sage, Ben- 
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jamin Franklin, is as true today as it 
was yesteryear, that the taxes we im- 
pose on ourselves are more grevious 
than those imposed on us. No indus- 
try in the country could support a 20 
per cent tax and yet, through the neg- 
ligence of this one vital factor of visu- 
al efficiency a tax approximating that 
figure is imposed. 

For some years various optometrists 
have been making visual surveys of 
various industries. Notable among 
these is Dr. Roy Dean of Duluth who 
specializes in visual surveys and ef- 
ficiency engineering in connection with 
the survey work. Dr. Dean makes 
the statement that in the five years he 
has been enabled to keep anything like 
an accurate check, no serious accidents 
have happened in the wood working 
industry of that city, to men who were 
visually efficient. In other words, 
every accident, which, of 
course, entailed medical aid, hospitali- 
zation, loss of time, ma- 
chine’s output, demoralization of the 
personnel and all the other attendant 
evils that follow an accident, had for 
a basic cause defective, preventable, 
poor vision. Let it be stressed again 
that the word “sight” in the sense of 
seeing normally, is not being used 
here. That is a distinction that can- 
not be too strongly accentuated. The 
word “‘vision,” or “efficient vision” as 
used in the science of optometry, 
means two eyes functioning as a unit 
without excess expenditure of muscu- 
lar or nerve force. A man may have 
the former and yet decidedly not have 
the latter. 

Consequently, it is the height of in- 
efficiency to employ any man without 
ascertaining his visual standard. Not 
his ability to see, as is frequently done, 


serious 


loss of a 
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that is grossly ineffective. Talking 
to the executive of one of our great 
railroads, the subject of eyes was 
brought into the conversation. The 
executive related the story of a young 
man, applying for a position with the 
road, coming in late of an evening 
on a “way freight” and taking the 
examination, failed to record sufficient 
sight. He was instructed to go home, 
obtain a good rest and try again the 
next morning; he did so and passed 
easily. All this was told with great 
satisfaction by the railroad executive. 

Every school in the country should 
be the immediate care of Kiwanis, to 
demand that an adequate method of 
visual examination be installed. Not 
the archaic, out-of-date and hopelessly 
inefficient method of ‘‘sticking”’ a chart 
of unscientific letters on a wall and 
determining if the child can see! That 
proves absolutely nothing, except that 
there is a certain percentage of chil- 
dren in every school who are half 
blind and near-sighted. Far from de- 
termining effective vision, as optom- 
etry, which is the science dedicated 
to the preservation of visual effici- 
ency, understands it, youngsters who 
really need care are given assurance 
of perfect eyes that keeps them in 


ignorance for many years, retards 
them in their scholastic labors and 


makes of them inefficient employees 
when they emerge from the schools 
into the work-a-day world. 

Here is a work tremendous in scope, 
so far-reaching in its effects that its 
horizon is beyond the mental eye even 
of a dreamer of great dreams, and so 
practical that its effect will be felt im- 
mediately in that great nerve that 
reaches its sensitive length directly into 
pocket book, dividends and profits. 
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NEVER cared much for animal acts in a circus or in 

vaudeville. I have done too much after-dinner speak- 

ing not to be sorry for a dog which has to bark for its 
dinner or the elephant which has to stand on its head on a 
half barrel to get a peanut. 

But I do love to watch dumb brutes when they display 
intelligence. You do not think of the long days of train- 
ing and perhaps the use of a whip, necessary to induce them 
to go through the routine till it became a habit. 

A pair of cat birds decided to build their summer home 
in a plumb tree growing in the next yard. As building ma- 
terial seemed a bit scarce I scattered some bits of string 
and a few feathers in my back-yard. They seemed highly 
to appreciate this. I tied one of the strings in a simple 
knot to a wire flower support and laughed heartily as the 
pair of them worked to untie it. The male bird did a lot 
of singing after they got it but it was the female that did 
most of the hard work. 

Randall Caton’s father told me that when he was a boy 
a gang of lads lived in his town, which was the ter- 
ror of the neighborhood. One of their activities was to 
tie a tin can to the tail of every dog which wandered into 
their neighborhood. Several dogs which lived among them 
were so used to it, that when they saw an empty tomato 
can they would back up to it and sit down to wait patiently 
until some boy came along and tied it to them. I don’t 
doubt the story for Caton’s father is a judge on the bench. 

Down in Tennessee from whence I came we used to have 
a lot of tenant farmers. They are a rather shiftless lot. 
Tod Shehen was about the most shiftless of any of them. 
He never worked for the same farmer two seasons in suc- 
cession. He moved his Lares and Penates so often that 
when Mrs. Shehen went out into the yard with her sun 
bonnet on, all the chickens laid down on their backs and 
stuck up their feet to be tied! 

The work of these chickens and Judge Caton’s dog show 
what instinct will do in a dumb brute. They do things 
so often that it becomes natural for them to do it; they 
do it without ever thinking, if dumb brutes can think. 

Speaking of dumb brutes, I came from a Kiwanis meet- 
ing in Chicago the other day and on my Pullman was the 
rottenest porter with whom I have ever ridden. He must 
have had some deep sorrow in his life for he was a perfect 
example of grouch. He gave no service, not even a smile 
or the usual brush off at the end of the route. Yet when 
we got to Washington, I dug up the usual half dollar and 
handed it to him; just the force of habit of a dumb brute. 
I lay down on my back and stuck up my legs to be tied. 

Many times I have had a badly served meal handed 
me in a sloppy manner by a careless waiter and yet when 
the bad news came, I have cravenly figured up the check 
and from force of habit added ten per cent for the waiter. 
I backed up to the tin can and let him tie it to me, because 
I was a dumb brute. We allow ourselves to be induced 
to pay the salaries of half the help in the big hotels, just 
‘because we are dumb. 
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I know that a lot of self-seeking professional politicians 
in my town have the city in their grasp, working it to a 
fare-ye-well for themselves and their political henchmen. 
In my city, as in many others, the voice of the people is a 
faint whisper, while the voice of the professional poli- 
tician is equalled only by the bellow of the Bull of Bashan. 
Free government is to some extent at least, a joke in my 
tewn. Yet when election day comes I stay in my office 
and read a magazine and tell myself that the whole thing 
is hopeless. Thus I back up to my can and let them tie 
it to me; thus I lie down and stick my political feet up in 
the air and meekly wait till they tie them. 

In my lodges, fraternities and clubs I sit by and watch 
fellows I know to be incompetent push themselves slowly 
but surely into prominence, and get elected to offices they 
are incapable of filling, by the “Oh Shucks” vote; the one 
we cast when we excuse ourselves by saying “Oh Shucks, 
he’s a nice guy and we can stand him for one year!” The 
humiliation I undergo when he is presiding, the misman- 
agement of the organization because of his incompetence, 
and the real injury to the institution as the result of a col- 
lection of “Oh Shucks” votes is the evidence that I am 
not alone in being a dumb brute. 

We submit to all sorts of things from public service 
corporations. We talk about it, but as a famous wit once 
said of the weather, nobody ever seems to do anything 
about it. When we endure bad service in silence we again 
show what dumb things we are. We weaken our powers of 
resistance because we meekly wait for the string to be tied 
around our ankles and patiently back up to our empty 
sardine can. 

Small wonder that a railroad man of a past generation 
when speaking of the rights of the public said “The pub- 
lic be damned!” Small wonder that I get so little serv- 
ice from porters and waiters when I and all my friends 
submit to be canned and tied. Small wonder politicians 
run my town and yours when I find the latest copy of the 
Saturday Evening Post more interesting than the exercise 
of the franchise! Small wonder that my lodge, club and 
even my Kiwanis club, at times, get into the hands of men 
who hold office because they are nice fellows, not because 
they have the ability to do the work of the office. 

What a world, what a world! Can it be true that I am 
not a thinking individual, but that my thought processes 
are on the level of the hound with a can attached to his 
caudal appendage, or a chicken with its legs tied to be 
thrown into a wagon and jolted over the country roads? 

Can it be true that I am so easy going that I allow my- 
self to be imposed on, my city misgoverned, my money 
taken away from me by people who render no service for 
it, and my lodges and clubs spoiled by incompetents I have 
put into office by my submissive tactics? 

How about you, Old Timer? Do you back up to your 
cans and meekly let them be tied to you? Do you lie crav- 
enly on your back and hold up your legs to be tied? Only 
one person can answer and that’s you. 








Jersey City Wins in Silver Division 


N SUBMITTING the Effi- 
ciency Report of the Jersey City 
Kiwanis club for the year 1925 
we wish to emphasize the fact 

that in our many and varied activities 
we have been actuated solely by the de- 
sire of being of the utmost service to 
the community and never with a 
thought of compiling a record for the 
sole purpose of winning an efficiency 
As a matter of fact, the year 
has been such a busy one for us, that 
many activities which should be re- 
corded here must, because of the limi- 
fixed by International, be ig- 


prize. 


tations 
nored, 

However, while actual service, rath- 
er than the compiling of a record for 
prize purposes, has been our aim, we 
enter this contest with the hope that 
herein may be found an inspiration for 
still greater accomplishments in 1926. 

Of the outstanding accomplishments 
to which we respectfully call your 
special attention we beg to cite: 

The Christmas party for 220 poor 
boys. 

The work of the Committee on Un- 
der-privileged Child. 

The 
Service Clubs. 

The various civic activities. 

The attendance record—average 
86.18 per cent for the year and winning 
both the spring and fall contests for 
district for the third consecutive time. 

Suppression of obscene magazines 
and securing conviction and punish- 
ment of publishers and dealers who 
sold them to high school pupils. 

Following is the Jersey City Kiwa- 
nis report kept as much as possible 
within the prescribed limits: 

James R. Erwin, 
President 

WiiiiaM R. Bawzer, 
Secretary 


formation of the Associated 


Christmas Party for Poor Boys 

The 1925 Christmas party for poor 
boys (the third one by our club) was 
the most successful one of all. Two 
hundred and twenty boys were cared 
for, each provided with the following: 
woolen suit, with two pair of pants; 
woolen cap; woolen shirt; woolen 
stockings ; pair of shoes; pair of roller 
skates; book (fiction, standard au- 
thors); harmonica; erector set, for 
crippled lads; nuts, candy, apple and 
orange. 


1925 Efficienc y ( ontest R eport 








N THE August issue of Tue 

Kiwanis MaGazine_ there 
appeared the E fficte ncyv Report 
of the Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
freld, Massachusetts, winner of 
the Gold Diz 1§170n of the E ffi- 
ciency Contest for 1925. 

The plan of reproducing in 
this manner the report of the win- 
ning club of all three divisions 
of the contest, provides in the 
first place a fitting recognition to 
all that was accomplished, and in 
addition serves in bringing about 
a better under standing ( f the con- 
test. An Efficiency Contest re- 
port represents a summary of a 
club’s activities during a calendar 
the 
the community. 


» j al 
vear, varied individually by 
existing need of 

The rules of the contest itself 


classify the activities under six 
headings each bearing a definite 
relationship to a well functioning 
Kiwanis club, 

Accompanying is the report of 
the Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, winner in the Silver 
Division of the Efficiency Con- 
test for 1925, representing all 
clubs with a membership of sev- 
enty-stx to one hundred and fifty. 


—Editor. 
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As in former years the Christmas 
party was held in place of our regular 
weekly luncheon meeting of Christmas 
week and the boys were participants 
in the luncheon. A decorated Christ- 
mas tree, reaching to the ceiling with 
colored lights, Christmas greens and 
streamers, made the scene a colorful 
one. Noise-making devices and bal- 
loons were distributed to the boys and 
a fine vaudeville program with a 
clown, punch and judy and a ventrilo- 
quist, etc., was furnished by Kiwanian 
Jack Keale of the State Theatre. 

The boys were assembled at eight 
theatres in the city and transported 
home in the private cars of the mem- 
bers. The committee held its first 
meeting June 5 and through the sum- 
mer and early winter, meetings were 
held regularly. The home conditions 
of each of the 220 boys were investi- 
gated by personal visitation, the appli- 
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cations being divided into groups and 
two members assigned to each group. 

To defray the cost of the gifts the 
members of the club contributed $2,- 
180.00. This amount was augmented 
by $1,530.00 received from advertise- 
ments in the “Kiwanis Follies’ pro- 
gram, the main proceeds of this play 
going to the Committee on Under-priv- 
ileged Child. In all, $3,850.46 was 
raised as a special fund for this party. 
The net cost was $3,139.17, leaving 
a balance of $711.29, which was turned 
over to the Committee on Under- 
privileged Child. 

The retail value of the articles given 
to the boys was over $5,000.00 but the 
actual cost was reduced, due to the 
generosity of merchants, who 
nizing the nature of this Kiwanis un- 
made generous discounts. 


recog- 


dertaking 


Under-privileged Child Work 

There was placed at the disposal of 
this committee for work during the 
year the sum of $3,285.31 and volun- 
tary donations amounting to $255.00 
made by the members. This 
committee gave financial as well as 
medical assistance, going into homes 
where children were left motherless and 
fatherless, many destitute, some physi- 
cally run down, some mentally defec- 
tive and others unhappy and all but 
lifeless due to malnutrition and lack 
of wearing apparel. It went into 
homes where unemployment had start- 
ed its disastrous offensive on families. 
It supplied a physician for the entire 
season of the New Jersey City Boy 
Scouts at Camp Henry Kohl at Stock- 
holm, New Jersey, and sponsored the 
sending on vacations of some boys who 
otherwise would have been forced to 
remain in the city in the heated term. 
The outdoor exercise, nourishment, 
etc., received at the Camp Henry Kohl 
all tended to give these youngsters a 
new start upon their return to the city. 

There were in all 102 cases of actu- 
al need which this committee investi- 
gated. Seventy-six of these were actu- 
al sickness in which treatment was 
given by two physicians on the com- 
mittee, Dr. Paul Andreae and Dr. 
S. M. Knauss. Twenty-six destitute 
families were assisted, financially, with 
food and in some cases employment 
found for the bread-winners. 

To enumerate in detail these 102 
cases is an impossible thing, consider- 


were 
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ing the brevity demanded of this re- 
port: However, these typical cases 
are cited that the nature of this work 
may be fully appreciated. 

“Your committee investigated a case 
on Boyd Avenue, where a child three 
years old, is being cared for by a grand- 
mother and grandfather. The grand- 
father leaves the house at seven o'clock 
each morning and does not return un- 
til five o’clock in the evening. With- 
in the last week or so the grandmother 
was taken seriously ill with diabetes 
and sent to the city hospital. The 
child was left at home, alone, minus 
clothing, no covering on the floors and 
no cushions on the chairs. The child 
had to endure this condition from seven 
in the morning until six in the evening. 
The neighbors reported that the child 
cried most of the time and feared that 
it would set fire to the house. The 
committee was unable to gain entrance, 
but peering through a window saw 
the child absolutely naked. The case 
was referred to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
the child is now being cared for by that 
organization.” 

“Case of K. C.: Child had neces- 
sary dental work performed by our 
own Dr. Schwartz and had her tonsils 
and adenoids removed by another 
physician member. Parents _ report 
child gaining in weight. Father ap- 
preciating what has been done for his 
child writes that he is willing in his 
spare time to wash and polish any car, 
free of charge, belonging to any mem- 
ber of your good and wonderful so- 
ciety.” 

A child suffering with her teeth and 
a very bad mouth condition came to 
our attention. The case referred to 
one of our members, a dentist, the date 
of the child’s first visit being May 25, 
1925, at which time the child’s tempera- 
ture was 104. Proper treatment was 
prescribed until her temperature 
reached normal. On June 16, ten de- 
ciduous teeth were extracted, with the 
assistance of another member of Ki- 
wanis, a physician. The child was 
then quickly restored to a normal con- 
dition. The father of this child was 
a World War veteran and had been 
out of employment for months. The 
mother was confined to Glen Gardner 
Sanitorium for tubercular patients. 
The child was boarding with its grand- 


parents and the board was several 
weeks in arrears. This was adjusted 
by the committee. Ordinarily the 


medical expenses of any case of this 
sort would have been $100.00. It did 
not cost the family a penny. 


Formation of the Associated Service 
Clubs 


Early in September the Jersey City 
club took a leading part in bringing 


Rotary, Kiwanis and Exchange clubs 
together into a council of service clubs 
to the end that codperation may be se- 
cured and duplication of effort avoided. 
Three delegates were named by each 
club and the combined body has func- 
tioned satisfactorily ever since, serv- 
ing as a clearing house for all service 
club activities in the city. The newly 
formed women’s service club, the Zon- 
ta, was later taken into affiliation. A 
large signboard, headed “Associated 
Service Clubs of Jersey City Welcome 
You to Jersey City,” with a separate 
panel for each of the four clubs, giving 
time and place of meeting and bearing 
the emblem of each, is ready for erec- 
tion on the Lincoln Highway in Jer- 
sey City. 

A delegation from the Associated 
Service Clubs visited a combined meet- 
ing of service club men of Hoboken 
and aided in the formation of an As- 
sociated Service Club in that city. By 
this combined organization inter-club 
relations are extended so as to include 
all service clubs in the jurisdiction. 
Many civic activities have been carried 
on by the Associated Service Clubs in 
Jersey City and in each, Kiwanis has 
played a part, glad to do its share and 
happy to secure the benefits of multi- 
plied and accrued interest. 


Various Civic Activities 

Our Committee on Public Affairs se- 
cured for the Hudson Cinder Brick 
and Tile Company, the right to sell 
its products in Jersey City, a local 
ordinance forbidding the use of this 
material. Investigation was made and 
the product found stable. The build- 
ing inspector was urged to make an 
investigation, with the result that he 
changed the ordinance to admit this 
particular material. This saved to the 
city a new industry which otherwise 
would have been forced to move. 

Initiated the movement whereby the 
county road to Secaucus was improved 
and repaved, providing a short cut for 
vehicular traffic to points in Bergen 
and Passaic Counties, and relieving the 
congested Hudson County Boulevard 
(Lincoln Highway). 

Initiating the movement whereby the 
County Freeholders have taken steps 
to join Nelson Avenue, Jersey City, 
and Grand Avenue, North Bergen by 
means of a bridge over Secaucus Road, 
providing another “cut-off” from the 
congested boulevard. 

Joining with the Rotary Club in the 
movement that has resulted in the es- 
tablishing of a Psychiatric Clinic in 
connection with the Hudson County 
Juvenile Court. 

Managing the visit, by a large dele- 
gation of our membership to the new 
sewage disposal works of the Jersey 
City Water Plant at Boonton, New 
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Jersey, forty miles from Jersey City. 
The day was spent in inspecting this 
new disposal plant which is designed 
to protect for all time the purity of 
Jersey City’s water supply. 

Codperated with the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce in the matter 
of protesting against the proposed 
Highway outlet from the new vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River be- 
cause proposed highway involved ad- 
ditional bridges over the Hackensack 
and Passaic Rivers which would inter- 
fere with navigation and the city’s west 
waterfront development. The United 
States War Department engineers sus- 
tained the protest and the State High- 
way Commission must present a better 
plan. 

Aided in the Y. M. C. A. Building 
Fund Campaign, practically the entire 
membership being drafted for the Reds 
and Blues, the competing teams in the 
drive. 

Took active part in “National Boy 
Scouts’ Week,” our members speaking 
in the public schools, etc. 

The entire club visited and inspected 
the new plant of the Jersey Journal on 
March 26, 1925. 

Large delegation of members joined 
in the exercises marking the laying of 
the corner-stone of the new Chamber 
of Commerce Building April 15, 1925. 

Large delegation, after corner-stone 
laying, went to International League 
Park and participated in formal open- 
ing of local baseball season. 

Club attended anniversary celebra- 
tion of State Theatre on April 20, 
1925. 

Boys’ Week, June 20 to 23, Kiwanis 
provided speakers for the Public 
Schools, paid one-half of the expense 
of the week, entertained at our luncheon 
meeting the “Junior Commissioners,” 
and “Junior Bank Presidents” and con- 


un 


ducted field events at the Hudson 
County Park. 
Furnished leaders for the Boy 


Scouts and supplied a graduate physi- 
cian who remained at the Boy Scouts’ 
Camp at Stockholm, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the entire encampment. On an- 
nual visit to this camp, the club pre- 
sented baseball equipment, etc., costing 
$77.00. A member, Gustav Koven, 
made an individual gift of a large 
steel tank for the camp water supply. 

Club paid an official visit. to the 
newly formed Zonta club, June 8, and 
presented to the club a silk flag, cost- 
ing $91.00. 

Enrolled more members in the Hud- 
son County Safety Council than any 
other service club. 

Assisted District Governors of Mid- 
dle West, in the matter of relief ‘for 
tornado victims. 


(Turn to page 502) 
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The Value of Objectives 


OME one has said that the world needs more 
blue-prints and less snap shots. These words are 
surely suggestive to Kiwanis. In no way would 
I disparage the many incidental and unrelated 
good deeds that are done in the name of Kiwanis, but if 
our organization is to accomplish all that it may and should, 
there is certainly the necessity for a larger degree of 
careful thinking and planning. 

“We Build” is the suggestive and inspiring motto of 
our organization. We believe that it has guided Kiwanis 
to large and worth-while achievements. I seriously ques- 
tion, however, whether we have given thought enough to 
the implication of this motto. Building must be preceded 
by thorough and careful planning. One cannot contem- 
plate a modern skyscraper without being reminded of the 
detailed plans that had to be worked out with painstaking 
labor betore any construction was begun. The blueprints 
were essential and required months of skillful labor. What 
really made possible the wonderful structure were the 
architects’ plans which guided its erection, insured its 
proper construction and made certain its abiding usefulness. 

In the work of Kiwanis we should not rush into “build- 
ing” before we have adequate plans. Too many of our 
activities are incidental and unrelated. They are not the 
result of thorough planning. We need more “blueprints” 
of constructive service and leadership rather than simply 
a collection of snap shots of incidental good deeds. If we 
are to harness our man-power to the best and largest tasks 
we must make more complete plans. We may well supple- 
ment our motto “We Build” with a further one “We Plan.” 

In the International organization there has been a marked 
advance in the development of more constructive planning. 
In 1921 for the first time our Board developed a state- 
ment of policies or objectives for the convention year. 
This plan of more carefully directing the work of the year 
proved so valuable that each convention year since the 
Board has adopted, after long discussion and thorough 
consideration, certain definite objectives for the given year. 
Nothing more definitely indicates in a brief way the 
matured developments of Kiwanis than does a comparison 
of the statement of objectives for 1921 with the iarger and 
more comprehensive statement as approved for the current 
convention year. 

In the work of International committees, we have like- 
wise secured better functioning and larger and more worth- 
while results as we have been able to guide our committees 
in the formulation of definite plans for their work. This 
has given direction, guidance, and inspiration to the com- 
mittees and has resulted in their enlarged work and greater 
accomplishments during recent years. To put on paper 
carefully determined committee plans for the year has re- 
quired real thinking but the formulated plans have meant 





the best use of the leadership of the committees in their 
several fields. 

We have been gratified at the increased tendency on the 
part of clubs and districts at the beginning of their admin- 
istrations to formulate definite plans for their work. How- 
ever, I believe that the experience of the International 
Board and of our International committees in their use of 
objectives has been such as to Justify the more urgent 
pressing of this plan upon both clubs and districts. By 
the more careful blue-printing of the plans for the year 
better use will be made of the man power and leadership 
of our clubs and districts and greater accomplishments will 
result. ! 

This development of definite objectives to be attained 
has not only the value of giving direction and guidance 
to the year’s work of the club or district but it likewise 
places various activities more in their relative value. With- 
out adequate plans some minor activities may be thrust 
into the foreground and certain matters that should receive 
major attention may be but slightly cared for. 

Those who have read the Patterson Memorial Number 
of THe Krwanis MaGazine have been doubtless impressed 
by the number of references made to his definition of Ki- 
wanis as “a conscious driving force toward newer and 
higher objectives.” It is surely essential that Kiwanis 
shall have constantly “newer and higher objectives” to 
challenge our leaders and members. The careful planning 
of our work will make more certain that the objectives of 
one year are related to the past activities of a club or dis- 
trict and proper “‘blue-prints” will further assist the officers 
to make certain that there is an advance in the objectives 
from year to year. This does not necessarily mean that 
the objectives are entirely new. Those of the past may be 
further developed and elaborated so that they are better 
and worthier of the labors of our members. 

More than ever I believe Kiwanians appreciate that the 
greatest need of our organization is the development of a 
continuing creative leadership in club, district, and Inter- 
national that will work out wise plans for the constructive 
building of the organization and that will make certain 
that there is provided for Kiwanis from time to time “‘new- 
er and higher objectives” to which may be directed “the 
conscious, driving force” of our organization. 

Let us in club, district, and International create finer 
and more comprehensive “blue-prints,” because the more 
adequately we plan, the better will we be able to build. 


Srartiat ern, 
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Prominent 
Hon. Stewart H. Appleby (upper le/r) 


Just starting his congressional career is Kiwanian Stewart H. 
Appleby, formerly vice-president of the Asbury Park, New Jersey, 


club. He follows his father’s footsteps in congress, representing the 
Third District of New Jersey. Before his election he was active 
in real estate, banking, Rutgers University, Alumni Council, c 
and welfare activity. 


Hon. Walter M. Pierce (lower left) 


In addition to being Governor of Oregon, Walter M. Pierce, 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Oregon, raises white faced 
calves up in the sagebrush of Eastern Oregon. Governor Pierce 
is a member of many governing boards. The State penitentiary is 
under his management. He is a member of the State Banking 
Board, the School Land Board, the World War Veterans State Aid 
Commission Board of Education, Regents of the University, Agri- 
cultural College and many other commissions having to do with 
the state’s business. 


“ 











Kiwanians 
Hon. John L. Rand (upper right) 


An active member of the Salem, Oregon, Kiwanis club. He started 
his mundane career in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, but began to 
practice law in Walla Walla, Washington, where he was admitted 
to the bar in 1885. He took an active interest in civic and govern- 
mental affairs, having served as city attorney at Baker, Oregon, 
district attorney of the 6th Judicial District of Oregon, and then 
as member of the Oregon State Senate. 


Hon. Oscar E. Heard (é 
Prominent in the judicial circles of Illinois Oscar E. Heard is 
a native son of Freeport and last year served as President of the 
Freeport Kiwanis club. After his work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he began the practice of law at Freeport. He has been 
State’s Attorney of Stephenson County, 1884-1900; Judge of the 
Circuit Court from 1903 to 1924; Judge, Appellate Court, 2nd 
District of Illinois 1919-1921, 3rd District 1921-1924 and is now 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois, term 1924-1933. Justice 
Heard presided at the East St. Louis race riot case in 1917. He 
has served on the board of directors of the Freeport Public Li- 
brary, the Board of Education, and is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Illinois State Bar Association. 
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Forum 


The International Committee on Public Affairs lays 
down two principles which should be kept constantly in 
mind by the program committee of every club. We quote 
from its report at the International Convention in Mon- 
treal: 

‘“(a) That in the opinion of the Committee on Inter- 
national Public Affairs, Kiwanis has now arrived at a 
position of strength and value when it would be most 
helpful th.. ‘he community and the nation be given the 
support of Kiwanis on matters of public interest ; 

“(b) That to that end Kiwanis clubs should be re- 
spectfully requested to set aside such a reasonable amount 
of time as may be considered available to the study in an 
impartial way of such questions, local and national, as 
may be suggested, which will lead to a better under- 
standing and the creation of a sound, unselfish and ag- 
gressive public opinion.” 

The committee calls our attention to an important fact ; 
we live in an essentially business era; it is essential that 
all public affairs be handled in a business way. There 
was a time when the world considered business and govern- 

Today business 
is the nation and the nation is business. We cannot help 
one without helping the other, or injure one without hurt- 
ing the other. 

The committee points out that what is needed is to put 
more business into government and more self-government 


ment as far apart and largely unrelated. 


into business. 

The program committee of every club should plan an 
open forum on matters of government policy and have 
these discussions at luncheon led by acknowledged authori- 
ties. Few of us really understand tax exempt securities 
and their advantages and disadvantages. Few of us know 
what our nations have done for farm relief and what they 
plan to do. 

Such matters are of deep interest to every voting man 
in Canada and the United States. There is no better 
place for a frank and unpolitical discussion of them than a 
Kiwanis club. 

Partisan politics is one thing; governmental policies are 
quite another. Just as it is advisable for Kiwanis to avoid 
partisan politics, so it is well for us to get a clearer 
understandng of the policies of our respective governments 
by hearing them discussed and by asking questions of men 
who are acknowledged authorities on the subjects. 


“<& D> 
Many men fall over their own feet trying to get ahead 
of other fellows. 
“ D 
ty a ed : T ‘] 
Foreign (lubs 
From Central America, South America, Porto Rico, 


Canal Zone, New Zealand, Hawaii, England, China, 
Switzerland, Italy, Ireland, Japan, Bermuda Islands, Phil- 
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ippine Islands, Alaska, and Australia have come sugges- 
tions for Kiwanis clubs. The only reason for such clubs 
would be the social enjoyment of Kiwanians from this 
country. We of Canada and the United States have the 
same customs, language and thought processes. Foreign 
clubs might easily become a problem. The present and 
probably the permanent policy of the organization is to 
limit Kiwanis territory to the present states of the United 
States and to the present provinces of Canada. 

We of these two countries know and love each other. 
Our problems are common problems, our form of govern- 
ment so nearly the same that there can be no clash. Ki- 
wanis can never hope to make the whole world friendly, 
but it can, has, and will do much to cement more closely 
the ties which bind us of this continent to each other. 


«<@ D 


An American citizen; a chap with a pair of tortoise shell 
glasses, a golf bag and acigarette. Canadians smoke pipes! 
That's the only difference. 


+o D 


Under-privileged Children 


What is an under-privileged child? 

Some of us think an under-privileged child is one lack- 
ing the creature comforts of life. We think of a poor 
weazened little chap, underfed and anemic, as the only 
under-privileged child extant. 

In an apartment house neighborhood where thousands 
ot children of reasonably prosperous parents live, with no 
playground within ten or fifteen blocks, you will find 
under-privileged children. These tots are forced into the 
street for play, forced under the wheels of the rapidly 
moving traffic, compelled to seek the half-built or empty 
house and the alleys for the amusement which is part 
of their education. A playground where they may play 
under proper guidance without danger to either limbs or 
morals is as much a part of Kiwanis under-privileged child 
work as if the same work were done in the slums. 

In doing under-privileged child work we try to give 
the kid an opportunity to make a good citizen. Only a 
poor workman deliberately selects the poorest material with 
which to work. While the child of the slums is more 
frequently in need of guidance; inheritance, education and 
refinement of the parents of the other type of under- 
privileged child offer him as better material out of which 
to make a good citizen. His superior intellectual equip- 
ment may make him a more clever criminal should his 
street education turn him in that direction. 

Let us not get too mixed an idea in our minds of what 
constitutes an under-privileged child. The poor little rich 
child whose parent’s wealth and consequent engrossment 
in business has made him over-privileged, is also under- 
privileged. 








— 
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(Character 


A man’s character is like a rail fence. It cannot be 
whitewashed. No matter how adroitly the brush be 
wielded, at some cranny or corner the real man will peer 
through and be all the more noticeable because of the 
contrast. 

A man’s character is like his shadow. It is sometimes 
before him and sometimes behind him, sometimes longer 
and sometimes shorter than he is. But always and for- 
ever it is there. Like his shadow, it shows up plainest 
when the sun of prosperity shines on him. 

In time of adversity most of us rise to the occasion and 
develop virtues that our friends and even we did not 
realize we had. But in the laxity of prosperity, when the 
easy times are at hand the man’s character shows to its 
best or worst advantage. He who was economical often 
becomes a wastrel, he who was kindly becomes arrogant 
and he who was foursquare with morality begins to cut 
corners. 

Never was there such great prosperity as is on this con- 
tinent today. Never was Canada or the United States on 
a higher wave of success than now. War taxed to.a point 
which a generation ago would have proven disastrous, the 
two countries have risen to the top, like a cork. We can 
and should thank God that our lots have been cast in this 
wonderful land. 

But material prosperity will mean little if we as men 
and as Kiwanis clubs, allow it to break down that more 
important thing, character. Let us cling yet closer to the 
ideals of citizenship, to the high thought of personal 
morality, to the elevating principles of the Golden Rule 
in business, and see that this God-given prosperity does 
not break down into a devil-ridden laxity in principles and 
purposes. 

Any man can stand adversity, but we of the North 
American continent are squarely up against the acid test 
of an unparalleled prosperity which is a more severe test 
of character. 


«oD 


When a nice locking girl laughs at your remark, it is an 
even guess whether you are witty or whether she has pretty 
teeth. 


“oD: 


Boosts 


The regular weekly boost takes some queer quirks at 
times. One club began to allow the member who so de- 
sired to make a regular weekly boost but when the number 
reached nineteen the time consumed in the distribution 
became so great that it was necessary to cut them out of 
the program. 

In most clubs it has been necessary to put a price limit 
on boosts because of the tendency of overly generous 
members to make such costly presents to the lucky ones 
that others were embarrassed. A rivalry in the value 
of the boosts contributed compels the officers to limit the 
amount which may be spent for boosts. 

One unhappy angle of the price limit has been the tend- 
ency of the boost giver to offer an order for merchandise 
to the amount of the price limit, the bill to be sent to the 
donor. Most recipients resent this; They are entitled to 
resent it! It amounts to no more than the present of 
a five-dollar bill. Kiwanians are prosperous citizens. 
They have no desire for presents of money. Kiwanis 
clubs are not gambling joints; the settlement by lot of a 
boost which is nothing more than an order with the same 
purchasing power of a five-dollar bill is Just gambling for 
a five-dollar stake. 


All this can be avoided if the boost contributor either 
brings out of his own business or buys from some other 
Kiwanian an article which he has personally selected and 
which can be exhibited by the winner. 

A little time and trouble invested by the donor will add 
much to this pleasant feature of club meetings and fill 
the winner with pride rather than irritate him, by making 
him select something for himself, presenting his order to 
a clerk who must in turn present it to the Kiwanian pro- 
prietor of the establishment where the purchase is made. 


«@ De 


“Stop, Look, Listen!” is for a railroad crossing and not 
for a business office, although frequently used as such. 


“€ D. 
Minimum Membership 


The Board of International Trustees again considered 
whether the present permissive minimum of thirty-five 
members for a new club should be lowered. The feeling 
that a lower minimum would be a mistake well 
grounded and it was so decided after thorough discussion. 

Every new Kiwanis club begins with a greater member- 
ship than that with which it continues. Some men who 
go into Kiwanis are misplaced. They find this out in a 
few months. The history of every new club shows a re- 
duction of membership in six months, which is, of course, 
made up later. 

For a Kiwanis club to function properly there must be a 
sizable group of men. Enthusiasm cannot be engendered, 
big problems cannot be handled or big things done 
without a certain number. If we suppose that the average 
attendance of a club is seventy-five per cent and if the 
average new club has a twenty-five per cent reduction in 
a few months, to form a new club of only twenty-five 
(this was the request made to the Board) it will be nec- 
essary to organize with at least thirty-five members. 

The records of organizations along similar lines show 
that the greatest mortality has been among those organ- 
ized with a membership of twenty-five or less. Kiwanis 
has a very low death rate, due to the fact that we have 
refrained from organizing clubs in towns where there were 
not enough members to enable a clud to function in a 
healthy way. 


was 


+e De 
I wish my deadliest foe no worse than lack of friends. 
«<¢ De 
Blue Stripes 


Are there any blue stripes woven into the fabric of your 
club ? 

The Government at Washington has left the blue 
stripes out of its mail bags. Your Uncle Samuel has dis- 
covered that he can save almost fifty thousand dollars a 
year by leaving out the blue stripes woven into the mail 
bags of the past. 

To weave these blue stripes into the bags cost quite a 
bit for each yard of canvas. It served no purpose except 
to reduce the junk value of the canvas when it was no 
longer usable as mail bags. 

No one seems to know just when or why the blue stripes 
were ever put into the canvas. There always was a blue 
stripe in every mail bag, so, following in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, the blue stripe continued until some 
genius asked why/ 

The budget system has become universal in Kiwanis. 
Budget committees should look for blue stripes in Kiwanis. 
There may be among the expenditures of the club some 
which have been there for a long time, which serve no 
useful purpose. 
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Minnesota-Dakotas 
A pre feature of the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District Convention held 
at Hot South Dakota, August 13 
14, was the dinner given the district 


convention social 


oprings, 
and 
ofhcials and their wives, with the men’s and 
women’s reception committees as hosts and 


hostesses. Following the dinner the guests 


were escorted to Battle Mountain Sanitarium 


grounds where a concert was enjoyed. A 


dance at the auditorium later gave a gen- 


eral opportunity for acquaintance and fel- 
lowship. 


Ai the opening session Thursday morning 


a hearty welcome was extended by Mayor 
elie jensen of Hot Springs, E. W. Martin 
and C. W. Benson, President of the Hot 
Springs club. John Pollock of Fargo, Past 
Governor of the district, responded briefly 
to the welcome. “Codédperation with the 
Farmer” was the issue stressed by Dr. W. A. 


Coventry, Governor, in his keynote address. 


He declared that no other activity of Ki- 
wanis reaches the importance of this one 
at this particular time, but that the work 


for under-privileged children comes in as 
a close second 

“A Bit of the West” as contributed by 
Badger Clark had an enthusiastic reception. 
J. H. Kumlein of State 


College, Brookings, who made an excellent 


He was followed by 





Kiwanians of Lincoln, Nebraska, tock an active part in the 


address on the problems of the Northwest. 
an idea of the magnitude of 
International 


Figures giving 
Kiwanis submitted by 
President Ralph A. Amerman in his address 
Thursday afternoon, with that of 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 


constituted one of the high points of the con- 


were 


which 


‘ 


vention. Mr. 
the 


Parker's address stressed more 
the 


particularly altruistic aims of or- 


ganization and he asked for special coépera- 
tion in the matter of vocational guidance for 
young people, a department of work inaugu- 
“Your ideals will not work 
William C. 


Trustee, in his talk 


rated last year. 
unless you work too,” declared 
Green, International 


He was followed on the 


Friday morning. 
program by Arthur Nelson, Mavor of Saint 
Paul and member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Saint Paul, who talked on “The Northwest 
—OQur Common Problem.” The deepening 
and extension of waterways of the United 
States in order to reduce transportation costs 


was one of the projects advocated by Mr. 


Nelson in his address. Dr. L. W. Fifield’s 
talk was greeted with enthusiasm. Divi- 
sional conferences, committee reports and 


various business, including the election of 
officers took place Friday afternoon. 

Dr. E. G. DeMots of Minot, North Da- 
kota, was elected District 
following lieutenant governors were 


Governor. The 


elected 





to serve during the coming year: Oscar E, 
Ashton, Pipestone, Minnesota, Elmer A. 
Peterson, Willmar, Minnesota, L. W. 
Hibbing, Minnesota, Conrad Kjerstad, Val- 
ley City, North Dakota, H. W. 
Devils Lake, North Dakota, Jerry Sanders, 
Wessington Springs, South Dakota, Cloyd D. 
Sterling, Redfield, South 
andria, Minnesota, was recommended as the 
After 
officers and transaction of other business the 


Dooley, 


Swenson, 


Dakota. Alex- 


next convention city. the election of 


convention visitors leaving 
immediately for a trip that had been ar- 


ranged for them through Wind Cave. 


adjourned, the 


On July 13 and 14 the Minneapolis club 
host to 
clubs in the State of Minnesota. 
five clubs were represented at this Northwest 


was delegates from all Kiwanis 


Twenty- 


Development Conference which was called 
for the purpose of working out a plan for 
bettering coéperation between city and coun- 
try in a common effort for the upbuilding of 
H. Z. Mitchell of the Bemidji 
club presided at this conference and a splen- 


Minnesota. 


did program including many outstanding 
speakers was provided. 
* % % 
Carolinas 
The Executive Committee of the Caro- 


Wrightsville Beach, 


time 


linas District met at 


North 


which 


Carolina. August 21, at 








Dental Health Week campaign. 


A salesroom offered by a Kiwanian was converted into 


dental clinic, prizes being awarded to individuals possessing the most perfect teeth. 
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plans were mapped out for the district con- 
vention which convenes in Charleston, South 
Carolina, November 11 and 12. Charleston 
is one of the oldest and most historic cities 
in the United States, and will prove of great 
interest to visitors. Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President John H. Moss of Milwaukee 
will deliver the principal address and 
George French from International Head- 
quarters will also address the delegates. 

The District Committee on Inter-club Re- 
lations has formulated plans for holding a 
number of inter-club meetings during the 
fall months. The clubs in Division I met 
at Chimney Rock, North Carolina, on 
August 27 with a record attendance. 

Vacation periods being over the clubs in 
the Carolinas District are resuming their 
activities. 

District Governor C. Felix Harvey, Jr., 
has just completed visiting all the clubs in 
the district. 

* * * 


Colorado-W yoming 

Casper put it over. The district conven- 
tion was a great success from every stand- 
point. The registration showed a total 
attendance of 246. Fort Collins won the 
Davidson attendance banner with 29 present. 
Denver boasts of 23 at the convention and 
Colorado Springs 14. The welcome on the 
door-mat was written in large letters, Cas- 
per Kiwanians, arrayed on either side by 
city officials and representatives of the serv- 
ice clubs, were at all places at the same time, 
receiving their guests with wide open arms. 
The presence of International President 
Ralph A. Amerman, International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, International Trustee 
George Snell, and other International ofh- 
cers lent greatly to the enthusiasm and the 
earnestness of the occasion. 

A splendid under-privileged child report 
was approved, with the understanding that 
unceasing efforts will be made during the 
coming year to extend this branch of service. 
The open forums, club officers’ breakfasts 
and discussion periods 


the entertainment for the visitors and was a 
most delightful affair. To E. C. Van Diest 
and Harry McDonald of Colorado Springs, 
George S. Holmes of Denver, presented on 

















Gong presented to the South Bend, Washington, 

club by Kiwanian F. W. Anderson. This gong is 

made of a shell used by the American Artillery 

against the Germans at Soissons, France, during the 
World War. 
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behalf of the district, two pen and ink desk 
sets in appreciation of their many kindnesses 
to the district. District Governor J. D. 
Greenawalt who will serve until the end of 
this calendar year spoke of his hearty ap- 
preciation of the codperation received in the 
district and thanked the Casper club for its 
efforts in planning and aiding the conven- 
tion. Adverting to the Kiwanis program to 
further the cause of good government, Mr. 
Greenawalt pleaded for constructive prin- 
ciples and urged Kiwanians to “strive to do 
deeds.” 

Explaining that he was not attending the 
convention as a Trustee of International, 
George Snell of Billings whose helpful sug- 
gestions inspired the delegates, as he con- 
ferred with them at every session, stated 
that he was in Casper because he felt that 
he wanted the inspiration to be gained from 
International President 
Ralph A, Amerman expressed his gratitude 
and pleasure in being able to be in Casper, 
appreciating as he phrased it “the true 
hospitality of the west.” An outstanding 
address was made by Rev. Wilson P. Ard 
who took as his subject “White Posts.” Mr. 
Ard selected this title because of its signifi- 
cance during the World. War when the 
allied armies erected white posts to guide 
the soldiers back to safety in their. own 
lines after they had gone over the top and 
into Five 
were selected by Mr. Ard to guide men of 
today back to idealism: Friendship, Vision, 
These attributes 


uw 


such a convention. 


the enemy’s territory. “posts” 


Heart, Joy and Service. 
he stated lead men through the confusion of 
this cynical age of materialism. 

The ladies gained much from the conven- 
tion. The sightseeing trips, the tea at the 
Country Club, the entertainment and dance, 
the sessions and luncheons, all so carefully 
planned and conducted by the Casper club, 
demonstrated to the ladies that they have a 
real part to play in the scheme of the or- 





brought forth innum- 
erable questions and 
problems that indicate 
the serious thought 
men are giving to Ki- 
wanis. William P. 
Ard of Denver, 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, 
made a complete and 
lengthy report.on the 
activities of the dis- 
trict along this line. 
One of the main sug- 
gestions in this report 
covered the education 
of new members, a 
plan being offered to 
include tutoring by 
older members or by 
classes, with the pro- 
vision that the Com- 
mittee on Education 
be composed of mem- 
bers who have at- 
tended either a dis- 
trict or international 
convention or both. 
The Governor's 
Banquet completed 








Group of Kiwanians who met on board S. S. Regina en route to Europe immediately following the 
Montreal Convention. Standing, left to right: William J. Banker, Jr., Miami, Florida, Plate Durham, 
Gastonia, North Carolina, Frank A. Parkinson, Enid, Oklahoma, Richard D. Hughes, Englewood, 
Chicago, Walter S. Sugden, Sistersville, West Virginia, Past Governor of West Virginia District, 
J. M. Firth, Hamilton, Ontario, Charles G. White, Lakewood, Ohio. Seated: R. L. Donaldson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, H. E. Musselman, Columbus, Ohio, James J. Johnson, Denver, Colorado, and John J. 


Skillman, Miami, Florida, 


ganization. 

W. L. Boatright, Golden, was elected 
governor for 1927. 
Floyd A. Walker, 


Douglas, was elected 
Lieutenant Governor 
of the Northern Divi- 
Rolla D. Sho- 
walter, Fort Collins, 
Lt. Governor of the 
Central Division; 
George D. Meston, 
Pueblo, Lieutenant 
Governor of the 
Southern Division ; 
and William B. 
Haselmire, Casper, 
Treasurer. Fort Col- 
lins was _ recom- 
mended by the con- 
vention as the host 
club for the 1927 dis- 


trict convention. 
*% * * 


Florida 

In the August issue 
of the Florida Dis- 
trict Bulletin, Lieuten- 
ant Governor George 
I. Hibler, General 
Chairman, writes the 
following about the 
district convention to 


be held at Lakeland, 


sion ; 
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Members of the Kiwanis Clab of Dover, Ohio, working on a cabin for Boy Scouts along the 
Tusearawas River. 


“The convention 


the largest ever held in 


October 25 and 26. 


will be this dis- 
trict and the program promises to be one 
of the that can 


plenty of 


best Kiwanis programs 


be arranged. There will be 


fun and frolic, but the keynote of the con- 
vention will be practical Kiwanis education. 
and forums will occupy 


Conferences open 


much of the time, and these will be guided 
The 
Lakeland club has made extensive prepara- 
the 


by the most able leaders available. 


and is at work on entertainment 
There will be division dinners on 
the first night, presided over by each of the 
Model Kiwanis 


luncheons will be held on Monday and Tues- 


tions 
features. 
lieutenant governors. 
here will be something doing every 
your stay and most of it will be 
‘just what vou feel like doing.’ And for the 
will be bridge, golf, dancing 


day. 


minute of 


ladies there 
and something doing all the while.” 

The Daytona Beach club entertained rep- 
the New Palatka 
and St. Augustine clubs; Eustis met with the 
Sanford held an outdoor 
watermelon for Kiwa- 


resentatives of Smyrna, 


Leesburg club: 


barbecue and feast 


nians and their friends. 
* ” ” 
Pacific-Northwest 
With 864 registrations from the 62 clubs 
of the Pacific-Northwest District, the ninth 
district convention held at Eugene, Oregon, 
and 24, was the most successful 


August 23 
standpoints, ever held in the dis- 


from all 


trict. Over 2,500 persons attended the pre- 
. . 4 
convention church service held the Sunday 


evening before the convention opened. In- 
ternational Trustee James P. Neal of Walla 
Walla gave an address upon “What Mean 
Ye by This Musical numbers 
were given by visiting singers. Monday’s 
were opened by conferences of 
secretaries and district trustees at breakfast 
meetings. At the convention following an 
excellent report by District Governor Ken- 
neth Ferguson, an address was made by 
International President Ralph A. Amerman, 
who told in most interesting fashion about 


Service ?” 


sessions 


liternational finances. 

The Conference on Club Singing dealt in 
a tuneful way with various phases of the 
work, each point being brought out by the 
leader, Lieutenant Governor Alex Bennett, 
with a singing demonstration. 

Iwo noon luncheons were held on Mon- 
day, one for the women and one for men. 


The former devoted to entertaining 
musical numbers and an address by Immedi- 
ate Past International John H. 
Moss; the latter featured an outstanding 
address by Lieutenant Ralph 
Loomis dealing with Standards 
and Practices.” In the afternoon the ladies 
were entertained at a lawn fete. 

The Monday afternoon sessions opened for 


was 


President 


Governor 
“Business 


the discussion of the problems of small 
clubs. The topics included “Program Build- 
ing,” “The Value of Board Meetings and 


How They May be Planned to Make Them 
Most Effective,” and 
Maintain a High Average Attendance dur- 
ing the Summer Months” and “The Func- 
tioning of an Ideal Membership Commit- 
tee.” Following this was a conference upon 
topics designed for the larger clubs, such as 
“What Are the Best Methods of Appointing 


“How to Develop 


Committees and Insuring Their Effective 
Functioning?” “What Kinds of Publicity 
Should be Sought and How Can Worth- 


while Publicity be Secured ?”; “What Are the 
Best Methods for the Proper Reception of 
Club Meetings?”; 


Visiting Kiwanians at 
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“How May Inter-club Relations Best Be Pro- 
moted ?”; “What is to Prevent Every Club 
in the District from being Adequately Rep- 
resented at International Conventions?” 

Two addresses “Education and Assimila- 
tion of New Members” by T. Harry Gow- 
man of Seattle and “Quality of Member- 
ship” by Lieutenant Governor R. L. Bos- 
worth of Corvallis, closed the afternoon 
session. 

At the evening banquet, Irving L. Vining, 
President of the Oregon State Chamber of 
Commerce, gave an address upon “Coast 
Builders” in his usual inspiring style. The 
balance of the program was devoted to 
musical visiting delegations. 
Following the dinner dancing was enjoyed. 

Tuesday morning addresses were as fol- 
lows: “Preservation of Our Forests from 
Fires,” by C. M. Granger, District Forester ; 
“The Price of Kiwanis,” a masterly talk by 
International Trustee James P. Neal; “Rural 
and City Relationship” by Paul V. Maris of 
The Oregon Agricultural College and “In- 
ternational Friendship” by Charles - F. 
Walker of Portland. The reports of district 
committees closed thé session. 


numbers by 


At the Tuesday afternoon session the re- 
ports of District Secretary Harold C. Jones 
and Walter H. Robertson, Chairman of the 
District Committee on Finance were given. 
These were followed by a most inspirational 
address upon “Kiwanis Ideals and Objec- 
tives” by Immediate Past International 
President John H. Moss given in his usual 
forceful manner. Then came the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, commending 
International for sending President Amer- 
man and Past President Moss to the con- 
vention; recommendation for the zoning of 
district committees; suggestion of memorial 
to David Thompson, Explorer of the West, 
at Montreal; approval of International Ob- 
jectives and thanks to Eugene, the conven- 
tion city. 

Dr. Frank C. McTavish then contributed 
to the inspiration of the convention by an 
address “Big Brother and Under-privileged 
Child.” 











Referring to the article “David-Thompson-Pathfinder” in the May issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, 
an official visit was made to the grave of this pioneer during the Montreal Convention by delegates 


of the Pacifie-Northwest District. 


The unmarked grave lies in Mount Royal Cemetery and steps are 


being taken to properly mark the last resting place of this builder of the West who first followed 


the Columbia River from its source to its mouth. 


District Gevernor Kenneth Ferguson is shown in 


the center, left. 














Spokane, Washington was the successful 
contender for the 1927 convention. District 
officers for the new year were chosen as 
follows: A. W. Tyler of Olympia, District 
Governor; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
1—Harold L. Dixon, New Westminster; 
Division 2—A. R. Metz, Everett; Division 
3—J. H. Roberts, Centralia; Division 4— 
John Wallace, Dayton; Division 5—Tom 
Neill, Pullman; Division 6—Z, E. Merrill, 
Albany; Division 7—Jack Magladry, Eu- 
gene. Following the convention, Harold C. 
Jones of Portland was reappointed District 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Following the district banquet in the 
evening a novel and entertaining canoe fete 
was presented upon the historic mill race 
of the University of Oregon, the floats being 
symbolic of legendary episodes, modern 
topics, etc. ‘The outstanding float was a 
replica of the Kiwanis International Hard- 
ing Memorial at Vancouver. 

The presence of President Ralph A. Amer- 
man, wife and son; Past President John H. 
Moss and International Trustee James P. 
Neal was thoroughly appreciated by the 
delegates and visitors and the result will be 
shown in an increasing acceptance by the 
clubs of a definite responsibility in carrying 
forward the International Objectives as out- 
lined by these Kiwanis leaders. 

* * * 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 

The outstanding event of the year for the 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District was the 
Wausau District Convention, August 23-24. 
It was the largest convention in point of 
number which this district has ever held 
and probably the most successful in view of 
the fact that many new features were in- 
troduced. ‘There were conferences of presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, secretaries and district 
trustees, and ten simultaneous conferences of 
the following committees: Americanization, 
agriculture, club program, efficiency, Kiwa- 
nis education, inter-club relations, music, 
public affairs, publicity and under-privileged 
child. Matters of interest to the different 
committees were discussed, thus aiding the 
committee chairmen in doing more construc- 


1 


Buried practically in the heart of the business 
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A seven room bungalow, built by the Kiwanis Club of Savannah, Georgia, is being used to house 
tubercular patients. 


tive work. The convention opened with a 
big musical event which was open to the 
public on Sunday evening, August 22, and 
participated in by Kiwanis quartets and 
musicians from different clubs in the district. 
The prize-winning high school boys’ band 
from Richland Center was iti attendance at 
the convention and made lively 
wherever they were. 

International was represented by Charles 
F. Adams, Trustee and Thomas B. Marshall 
of the Extension Department at Headquar- 
ters. Some of the leading addresses were as 
follows: “Wanted—A Distributed America” 
by Arthur E. Holt of Chicago, “The Status 
of the Crippled in Wisconsin” delivered by 
R. L. Cooley, Superintendent of the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, “The Spirit of Ki- 
wanis” by Judge Henry Graass of Green 
Bay, and an address on “Reforestation” 
by J. L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin. The 
music at the opening of the different ses- 
sions was in charge of the different clubs 
in the state, and a great deal of singing 
was led by A. A. Jones of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. The attendance cup was 
awarded to Lancaster, Wisconsin, who 
had an average of 94.11 per cent for the 


things 





district of Astoria for several years, the historic 


“Shark Rock” was recently disclosed as a result of excavations promoted by the Kiwanis Club of 


Astoria, Oregon, 


Carvings on the rock were made by survivors of the U. S. Man-o’-War “Shark,” 


which was wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia River in 1846. The part of the rock containing 
the carvings was cut off and mounted on a pedestal in a local park. 


Janesville was second with an aver- 
age of 93.09 per cent and Monroe, who won 
the contest a year ago, held third place. 
The efficiency prize was awarded to the 
Monroe, Wisconsin, club. J. L. Johns, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, was elected District Gov- 
ernor and the following Lieutenant Gov- 
were elected to serve during the 
coming year: F. J. Holt, Edgerton, Wis- 
consin; L. P. Peeke, Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin; Bert F. Zinn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Charles Schweizer, Wisconsin ; 
Dr. F. O. Logic, Iron Mountain, Michigan; 
L. N. Jenkins, Stevens Point, Wisconsin; 
A. J. Whitcomb, Oconto, Wisconsin. H. J. 
Rogers of Racine, Wisconsin, was elected 
Treasurer and Racine will be the 1927 con- 


year. 


ernors 


LaCrosse, 


vention city. 
* aa * 
Nebraska-Iowa 

The Nebraska-Iowa District is rapidly as- 
suming a place among the leaders of the 
movement to accomplish the International 
objective, “To continue our efforts to se- 
cure a better understanding between the 
farmer and the city man.” Many of the 
clubs have already achieved a very notice- 
able improvement in the relations of the 
farmer to the city man. The old idea of 
antagonism and distrust which Kiwanis has 
so eifectively obliterated in respect to busi- 
ness and professional relationships is rapidly 
being relegated to a place of oblivion in the 
relations of town and country. Very grati- 
fying progress has been brought about 
through the efforts of the agricultural com- 
mittees in the various clubs in establishing 
in the minds of not only farmers but busi- 
ness men, the inter-dependence of the rural 
and urban industrial machines. A remark- 
able increase in the number of clubs in the 
district which are making an attempt to fill 
their agricultural classifications with men 
who are actively engaged in farming has 
been noted. This is considered by the 
agricultural committee as the first step in 
establishing a point of contact through which 
the objective may be realized. Farmers 
in groups have been asked to Kiwanis 
luncheons; Kiwanis luncheons have been 
taken to the country; many clubs have es- 
tablished boys’ and girls’ pig, calf, poultry 
and agricultural clubs in connection with 
Farm Bureaus. Some have established. a 
county agent or home demonstration agent 
where they had none and dozens of other 
schemes have been put over, not in the way 
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of benevolence or with patronizing intent, 
but in that 
vinced that Kiwanis is sincere in its desire 
to keep a the 
types of farm boys and farm girls, or farm 


such a way the farmer is con- 


fair proportion of highest 
men and farm women, on the farm, thereby 
the 


and 


insuring more economical production 


first in establishing a 
contented family on every farm. 
forty-five 


step prosperous 


Kiwanians 
clubs of 


One hundred and 


from Mason City and six other 
the district enjoyed a get-together banquet 
at Clear Lake in observance of District 
Inter-Club Week. With Mason City acting 
as the host club, this was the first of what 
is hoped will be an annual affair—an inter- 
club gathering to promote acquaintance, fel- 
lowship and a better understanding of Ki- 
wanis ideals. The clubs represented included 
Webster City, Waterloo, Cedar Rapids, Al 
gona, Fort Dodge, Oelwein and Mason City. 
The Fremont, Nebraska, club acted as host 
at an meeting at which the Oma- 
ha, Norfolk, Albion and Wayne, Nebraska, 
clubs were 
The Inter-Club Week meeting for Divi- 
Des Moines. Delega- 
tions form Ames, Marshall- 
town, Newton, Oskaloosa and Centerville. 


Nebraska 


inter-club 


guests. 


sion & was held at 


were present 


Fairbury, was host at an inter- 


club meeting, with Beatrice and Superior 
as the guest clubs. Individual invitations 
E 





The Kiwanis Magazine from time to time publishes pictures of unusual views which may be seen from the meeting places of the various clubs. 
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were sent to members of the guest clubs by 
the Fairbury Kiwanians which resulted in 
a large percentage of attendance from both 
Superior and Beatrice. 
* * * 
California-Nevada 

There are now 102 clubs in the California- 
Nevada District due to the recent completion 
of the Kiwanis Club of Fall Brook, Cali- 
fornia. The officers of the recent addition 
are: J. W. McCormac, President, J. Grant 
Kingsbury, District Trustee, and C. A. 
Steves, Secretary. This club meets regularly 
every Friday at 12:10 at the Live Oak Cafe 
and a cordial welcome is extended to all 
visiting Kiwanians. 

Charters have been presented to the Ki- 
wanis clubs of Hermosa Beach and Ocean- 
side. The attendance at both of these affairs 
exceeded all expectations and reports indi- 
cate that both of these clubs received a flving 
start and will be favorably heard from in 
the future. 

A special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of this district was held in Los An- 
geles for the purpose of thoroughly discuss- 
ing the the District 
Meeting held at Santa Monica on August 


results of Trustees’ 
14, and also for the purpose of preparing for 
the district convention which will take place 
at San Jose, California on November 11, 12 


and 13. The San Jose club, under the di- 
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rectio. of H. Lyle Austin, General Chair- 
man of the 1926 Convention Committee, is 
diligently working out the various details 
relative to the coming district convention, 
and advance information given out by them 
indicates that this year’s convention will be 
one of the finest ever held. 
* * * 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
The 1926 Kiwanis inter-club barbecue pic- 
nic was held at Kemper Military School, 
Boonville, Missouri, on August 25, at which 
time more than 200 visiting delegates from 
neighboring clubs were entertained by the 
Boonville club. 
cluded Jefferson City, Mexico, Macon, Fay- 
The 


opened with a band concert, followed by a 


The clubs represented in- 


ette, Columbia and Sedalia. program 
series of stunts and other entertainment fea- 
tures. A golf ball drive contest for ladies, 
a Charleston and 
match between two small colored boys were 


demonstration a boxing 
among the events which preceded the dinner. 
A regular Kiwanis program was conducted 
during the dinner hour; Mayor R. A. John- 
Boonville the 
while O. F. Kelley, President of the Boon- 


ston of welcoming Visitors, 


ville club, made the response on_ behalf 
of the Kiwanians. Following the dinner, 
dancing was enjoyed by all those present. 
The 1927 inter-club meet will be held in 


Columbia. 











From the 


reef ef the Washington Hotel where the Kiwanis Club of Washington, D. C. holds its meetings may be seen the Washington Monument, to the left of which 
is the Potomac River. Had the picture been taken toward the West, the Treasury Department, White House and the State, War and Navy Building would 


have been visible. 














Tacoma Kiwanians Active in Celebration 


IWANIANS of Tacoma, 
Washington, played a leading 
role in the ceremonies attend- 

ing the opening of Tacoma’s $5,000,- 
000 community enterprise, the Cush- 
man power plant, which began send- 
ing its 50,000 horsepower of electric 
energy into the city’s homes and fac- 
tories. It was in the Kiwanis Club of 
Tacoma that publicity features of the 
dedication were conceived and it was 
a Kiwanian, A. D. Willoughby, who, 
as chairman of the general committee 
in charge of the program which was 
composed of one delegate from each 
civic club in the city, handled the many 
difficult phases of the ceremony. 


President Coolidge opened the plant 
from the White House by pressing a 
special telegraph key which flashed the 
spark across the continent that set the 
huge generators in motion. The tele- 
graph key was made by students in the 
manual training department of one of 
the Tacoma high schools and was car- 
ried to Washington, D. C., by one of 
their number who presented it to the 
President. Through the efforts of Ki- 
wanian Willoughby, with the backing 
of the Kiwanis club, the details of the 
trip were planned, money was raised 
and the high school boy went east on 
his pilgrimage of publicity. His ar- 
rival in Washington occasioned wide- 





spread mention from the press. 

The Tacoma ceremonies were held 
beneath the transmission towers sup- 
porting the high tension cables which 
span the Narrows, and carry the power 
into Tacoma from the Cushman dam, 
45 miles distant. This is the longest 
span of its kind in the world, more 
than 6,200 feet, and is one of the en- 
gineering feats of the enterprise which 
attracted considerable attention. 

As a climax of the celebration, a 
squadron of army airplanes maneu- 
vered over the towers and as the lights 
glimmered, a presidential salute of 
twenty-one aerial bombs was fired and 
a huge flag was unfurled. 


LaPorte Encourages Boys to Raise Potatoes 


ON shows dad how to grow bigger 
crops of spuds. No longer does 
dad need to have his seed pota- 
toes shipped in when his old seed is 
exhausted, for his son belongs to the 
Potato Club sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of LaPorte, Indiana, and they 
use nothing but certified Rural New 
Yorkers. 
About to begin its third successful 
year this club is unique in many ways. 


In the first place, only a limited num- 
ber of boys are taken in. Last year 
twenty-six finished’ successfully the 
work begun, and if it had not been for 
the flooded condition of the bottom 
lands early in the summer, the two 
whose crops were drowned would have 
made their final exhibit also. 

Each boy entered in the county con- 
test chooses a sponsor from the La- 
Porte club who furnishes him with 


four bushels of certified seed potatoes. 
The boy plants, cares for and harvests 
his crop, submits a complete report in 
which he tabulates all expenses, dates 
of planting, cultivation and digging, 
and makes a final exhibit. Usually 
two exhibits are made. The local farm 
club committees arrange for a show, 
and after giving prizes to the winners 
help the boys to bring their exhibits 
to the County Potato Show. 











Members of the Potate Club and their prize tubers 
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Detroit, Michigan, Helps World War 
Soldiers 

Iwo and fifty 
raised by the Detroit, Michigan, club to pay 


hundred dollars has been 
for the curing of an unfortunate soldier of 
the World War 


The club recently sponsored the move- 


who had become a narcotic 
user. 


ment of the Narcotic Educational Associa- 


Michigan, $250,000 is to 


be raised to build a hospital for the treat- 


tion of whereby 


ment and cure of drug addicts. There is a 
threefold purpose in directing this campaign 
narcotics: 1. Education of the pub- 
narcotic habit and its de- 


the 


against 
lic regarding the 
Suppression of 


structive effects. 2. 


illicit drug trafic by codperation with law 
Rehabilitation of the 


medical 


enforcement bodies. 3. 
addict by treatment as a 


patient in a specially constructed hospital. 


narcotic 


Members of the club are devoting much of 
their time in putting this undertaking over. 
The Kiwanians have agreed to act as big 
brothers to the patients and after they have 
been cured employment will be found for 
them. 
* * @«@ 

Martinsburg, Virginia, Has Prize Float 

Martinsburg, Virginia, Kiwanians won 
first prize ($300) for float at the 


the dest 


Meetings were held by Kiwanians from all parts of the United States, who attended the summer sessions at Columbia University, New York. 


Apple Blossom Festival in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia. ‘This prize winning float consisted 
of three gaily decorated motor trucks. Across 
the front of the first truck was the inscrip- 
tion, “Martinsburg, Virginia, Gateway to 
the Shenandoah Vallev,” the title of 
the float, “The Awakening of Spring.” The 
scene—smal] 


with 
first section depicted a snow 


cedars, their boughs filled with snow and 
“Old King Winter” throne. 
White-clad elves lolled about. In the 


section green betokened the coming to 


seated on his 
rear 
life 


of Nature. The second truck portrayed 
April. The third section, May, was dec- 
orated in apple blossom colors. 


* * 4 
Stage Plays for Benefit of Boy Scouts 
at Chillicothe, Hlinois 

In 1925 the Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, 
Illinois, put on a minstrel show for the bene- 
fit of the Boy Scouts. 
so. successful that 
Minstrels—was produced this year. 


This undertaking was 
another play—Swanee 
Two 
performances were given and then upon in- 
vitation from the Henry, Illinois, club, it 
was taken to that city where it again scored 
a financial The Henry 
planning to use the proceeds realized for 
the Boy Scouts in its community. 


success. club is 





Enlarge Fresh Air Camp at Quebec, P. Q. 

Ihe old saying, “Never put off till tomor- 
row what you can do today” never perhaps, 
possessed a greater measure of significance 
than when some fifty Kiwanians of Quebec, 
imbued with the spirit of service, worked 
like so many Trojans until they completed 
the erection of an annex to the main hut at 
the Fresh Air Camp. 

This addition is a forty 
feet long, twenty feet wide and twelve feet 


new structure 


in height. The interior space consists of a 
large room with sleeping accommodations 
for some fourteen children. Both rooms are 
decorated and present an artistic appearance. 
Che main building, which was erected by 
the club some two years ago, consists of two 
dormitories, a dining room, two lavatories 
with showers, two staff rooms and a kitchen. 
* * # 
Santa Ana, California, Active in Under. 
privileged Child Work 

The Kiwanis Club of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, is carrying on splendid work in con- 
nection with crippled children. A fourteen 
year old boy who was brought to the atten- 
tion of the club in 1923 with one limb shorter 
than the other and also a tubercular hip, is 
improving under treatment. A number of 








This idea 


was inaugurated six years ago by students—superintendents, principals and teachers—attending the summer sessions. 
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other crippled children also are receiving 
treatment. In addition to this work a Boy 
Scout troop is being maintained; financial 
assistance given to an orphan girl to enable 
her to finish high school and milk is being 
furnished for poor children. 
* * * 
Bird Sanctuary for Portage LaPrairie, 
Manitoba 
The securing of a certain area to be set 
aside as a bird sanctuary has been the hope 
of the Kiwanis Club of Portage LaPrairie, 
Manitoba, for several years. Recently this 
objective was brought to a realization when 
the city council ordered a certain tract of 
land set aside for the protection of wild life. 
The area which is included in the sanctuary 
will be outlined by markers which will be 
erected by the club. The territory includes 
2600 acres of land and 600 acres of water, 
making an ideal resting place for the migrat- 
ing birds and fowls. 
* * * 
Martinsville, Virginia, Toots its Horn 
The following was clipped from a recent 
luncheon notice of the Martinsville, Virginia, 
club: “Now. and then we feel like tooting our 
own horn so here goes: Donated $2300 for 
a crippled children’s hospital; entertained a 
number of children at county fair; provided 
playground equipment; secured a hard sur- 
faced road; assisted in a drive for good 
roads in county; supported the work of ad- 
vertising Martinsville; active in Chamber 
of Commerce work. ‘These are activities in 
which the club has been engaged. Build 
on, Kiwanians!” 
Brandon, Manitoba, Gives Flowers to 
the Sick 
The Brandon, Manitoba, club decided to 
furnish flowers for the hospitals, and ar- 
rangements were made to gather flowers 
from the various gardens twice a week. An 
advertisement was placed in the local papers 
stating that the flowers which garden own- 
ers wished to contribute would be collected. 
There was a great response to this request, 
with. the result that every patient in the 
hospital was supplied with flowers. 
* * *@ 
Lanesboro, Minnesota, Advertises Their 
City 
Under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club 
of Lanesboro, Minnesota, an advertising 


iad ae 


an dl 
ee 


folder for free distribution has been printed. 
That this folder is drawing atteniion to 
Lanesboro, “the heart of Fillmore County,” 
is already evident from the number of letters 
of inquiry received by the secretary of the 


Kiwanis club. sa cilia 
Mansfield, Ohio, Issues. Honor 
Certificates 


The Kiwanis Club of Mansfield, Ohio, pre- 
sented honor certificates and prizes to high 
school students who “by a little greater ef- 
fort, a little closer application or a little 
keener desire, take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities at hand.” 

# * * 
Albany, New York, Report Indicates an 
Active Year 

A review of the activities of the Albany, 
New York club, over the past year has been 
submitted. The report state- 
ment’ of the attendance at the meetings, re- 
sume of the club’s activities in public affairs 
and public improvements. 
standing features of the year was the for- 
mation of the Kiwanis Potato Club, an or- 
ganization to stimulate the interest of boys 


includes a 


One of the out- 


in farm work. The results were so favora- 
ble that twelve of the boys exhibited their 
harvest at the county fair. Other activities 
include medical treatment given a 
canoe purchased for the Boy Scouts; forty 
boys sent to Y. M. C. A. 


ship furnished for a student at Syracuse 


boy 


Camp; scholar- 


University; six beds installed in a children’s 
hospital; three swings given to an orphan 
asylum. ‘Three teams of the Albany club 
took part in a campaign to raise funds for 
the Memorial Hospital and assisted in the 
raising of funds for the erection of a new 
state college dormitory. 
Albany Park, Chicago, Instrumental in 
Securing High School 

After three years of intensive effort in 
coéperating with other organizations in its 
community, the Club of Albany 
Park, Chicago, has succeeded in persuading 
the Board of Education of the City of Chi- 
cago to start operations toward the build- 


Kiwanis 


ing of a new high school. 
% * t 
Petersburg, Virginia, Corducts Clinic 
for Children 
Sixty crippled children were recently ex- 
amined at the monthly clinic for crippled 
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children held by the Kiwanis Club of 
Petersburg, Virginia. This clinic has been 
held for some time and the club is planning 
to continue it until every crippled child in 
the city has had an opportunity to be ex- 
amined and treated. A number of cures 
have been effected other incurable 
cases have been benefited. 


while 


* * * 


Clinton, South Carolina, Establishes 
Scholarship 

Kiwanians of Clinton, South Carolina, re- 
cently voted to establish a scholarship for 
the education of an orphan girl. The club 
also approved the establishment of a chari- 
ty fund, to be used under the direction of 
a special committee for the purpose of ad- 


ministrating aid in line with the club’s 
established policy. 
* * * 


Orphan Children of Seattle, Washington, 
Appreciate Gifts Received 

Perhaps to some sophisticated grown-ups 
a gift is always a gift, and the spirit in 
which it is presented does not affect the in- 
herent value of the gift, but one hundred 
orphan children were keenly aware of the 
elemental necessity for sincerity and per- 
sonality in gifts which come with them. 
That, perhaps, was the reason they so en- 
thusiastically accepted and turned to health- 
ful profit the gifts from the Kiwanis Club 
of Seattle, Washington. 

Growing boys need adequate opportunity 
for recreation. Seattle Kiwa- 
nians built a gymnasium for the boys and 
girls and equipped it with all kinds of 
athletic paraphernalia. A member of the 
Committee on Under-privileged Child vol- 
unteered to give the boys athletic instruction 
one evening each week. When Dr. Fred- 
erick A. Adams first came to aid the boys 
in properly using their equipment there was 
a collection of and . attentive 
ears. Nothing just like this had happened 
before. There had been gifts and promises 
but it was a new thing to see a grown-up 
ready to be a boy for a while and show 
them the best way to° make use of their 
basket balls and the surest way of excelling 
in the sports. 

- Since the first evening, however, they 
have come to realize that the big men are 
interested in little boys, that there is a right 


wholesome 


round eyes 





Two hundred and fifty children from the orphanages of Duluth, Minnesota, enjoyed the picnic given by the Kiwanis club under the personal direction 
of the Committee on Child Welfare. Many interesting letters were received from the youngsters thanking the Kiwanians for this outing. 
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and wrong way to play, that healthful 
sports are as necessary as careful study, and 
that the Seattle Kiwanians must be pretty 
Those Kiwanians who have 
come in contact with the orphan children 
realized the meaning of the motto “We 
Build.” 


good fellows. 


* * ¢# 


Original Street Markers Erected by 
Marietta, Ohio 

Seventy-six unique street markers were 
erected by the Kiwanis Club of 
Marietta, Ohio. This 
work is the realiza- 
tion of one of the 
phases of a program 
for the beautification of 
Marietta as outlined in a cam- 
paign which was launched by 
the club about a year ago. The 
story of the new street markers 
is an interesting one. ‘The com- 
mittee vested with the re- 
sponsibility of choosing them 
made an intensive study of 
street markers. A number of 
making markers were 
communicated with and a street 
marker contest was held locally, 
with prizes given for the best 
design. The design that was 
accepted is a réplica of Cam- 
pus Martius, in bold relief, the 
four-plate design being most 


firms 


appropriate for the pioneer city 
* * ® 

Portsmouth, Virginia, Brings 
Happiness to Poor Children 

There are many children who have never 
been able to enjoy the great outdoors. Pov- 
erty, ignorance, misfortune and other cir- 
cumstances have kept them cooped up in 
hot cities. To reach these unfortunate boys 
and girls and to give them the happiness 
that comes from a real vacation in the coun- 
try, the Portsmouth, Virginia, Kiwanis club 
conducted a camp throughout the summer. 
This camp was ideally situated about six 
miles from the city and was well adapted 
for the use to which it was put. Children 
between the ages of seven and ten were 
admitted for two-week periods. 

7 * * 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Kiwanians Help 
War Sufferers 

Six hundred war widows and more than 
eight hundred children of men who lost their 
lives in the World War are being given 
assistance by the Winnipeg, Manitoba, club. 
This has been a feature of the work of the 
club since 1917. ‘Two years ago it extended 
its program to include the care of families 
which had been deserted by the fathers, the 
reason in the majority of cases being trace- 
able to shell shock or other war injuries. 

* = + 
Harrisonville, Missouri, Engaged in 
Worth.while Activities 

The club at Harrisonville, Missouri, is in- 
teresting itself in agricultural work. It 
held a poultry and swine clinic which proved 
to be very beneficial to the farmers and dlso 
assisted the Farm Bureau by placing it on 
a sound financial basis for three years. Other 
activities in which the club has been en- 
gaged are as follows: Entertained school 
children, medal being presented to student 
making the highest scholastic average; se- 
cured the passage of a road bond issue; 


Olympia club, 


observed “Child Health Week;” organized 
a Boy Scout troop; took an active part in 
beautifying city. 
* * * 

Enlarge Clinic at Norfolk, Virginia 

As a climax to “All Kiwanis Night’ cele- 
brated by the Norfolk, Virginia, club, Ki- 
wanian David Pender announced that he had 
purchased a building to be presented in the 
name of the club te the Kings Daughters’ 
Clinic. This additional property will pro- 


vide ample facilities for the development 





Olympia, Washington, Kiwaniams dedicated a monument at the head of Olympia 
Way in Longview, Washington, “‘To the Memory of the early settlers of Monti- 
cello and those pioneers whe blazed their way through to Olympia ‘the end of 
the old Oregon Trail.’’’ Complete arrangements for the sculpture work, placing 
of the marker and dedication plans were made by Adolph Schmidt of the 
The Longview Kiwanis club coéperated in arranging for the } gq g 


dedication of the marker. 


and enlargement of the work of this institu- 
tion for the benefit of under-privileged chil- 
dren. 
* * * 
Furnish Room in Hospital at Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey 
Members of the Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, club voted to give at least $1,000 to 
the Perth Amboy City Hospital building 
fund to maintain one room as a memorial 
to William Fitzpatrick, deceased Kiwanian. 
+ * * 
South Haven, Michigan, Planning to 
Equip Playground 
The Kiwanians of South Haven, Michi- 
gan, staged a show which proved such an 
outstanding success that the club is planning 
to put on a few more shows to help defray 
the expenses that will be incurred in equip- 
ping a playground. < 
7 * «@ 
Stage Automobile Show at Welch, 
West Virginia 
The automobile show staged by the Welch, 
West Virginia, club proved a financial suc- 
cess—a net profit of $1300 being realized. 
This sum will be used to equip a children’s 
playground, the site of which has already 
been leased. The playground is to be di- 
vided into two sections, one for the smaller, 
and the other for the larger children. 
* * * 
Hollywood, California, Promotes Good 
Health 
For the past year the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, California, has been coéperating 
with the Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
promoting the health interest of under-privil- 
eged children. At the present time Kiwa- 
nians are planning to establish a clinic. An 
invitation will be extended to medical men, 
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dentists and occulists to devote a small por- 
tion of their time to the work each week. 
e260 
Lubbock, Texas, Establishes Student 

Loan Fund 
The Lubbock, Texas, Kiwanis club is 
planning to assist worthy students in secur- 
ing a college education. An emergency fund 
which will be at the disposal of college 
officials and a committee from the club, will 
be set aside. Loans will be made to stu- 
dents in small amounts at a nominal rate 
of interest to tide them over the 

crises. 

Provide Playground 
and Athletic Field 
in Fond du Lac, 

Wisconsin 
A fifteen year lease on 2 four- 
acre tract of land adjoining the 
high school, taken by the Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
club, has been turned over to 
the city. The tract will be 
made available to all school 
children as a playground and 
athletic field. 
* 2 @ 
Build Band Stand at 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
Through the efforts of the 

Kiwanis Club of Elkhorn, Wis- 

consin, a new band stand of 

the “shell” type has been con- 

This “shell” is most 

architecturally and 

acoustic 


structed. 
attractive 
exceptional 
properties, 

Redlands, California, Aids Community 

Kiwanians of Redlands, California, pre- 
sented $2,000 to the city for the building 
of the House of Neighborly Service. En- 
couraged by the generosity of the Kiwa- 
nians, the social service workers are making 
definite plans for a campaign to raise addi- 
tional funds. 
Entertain G. A. R. Veterans in Paxton, 

Illinois 

In honor of the “Civil War Boys” of 
the county, the Paxton, Illinois, Kiwanis 
club holds a special meeting each year 
at which time a splendid program of 
entertainment is provided. The “boys” 
appreciate the honor which is confer- 
red upon them by the Kiwanians, 

* + * 

Houston, Texas, Active in Boys’ Work 

As a part of its work, in behalf of boys 
the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas, is 
coéperating with the various agencies who 
work with the boys. The major activity 
of the Kiwanis boys’ work program has 
been the handling of the boys through 
the hospital. Sixty boys were given 
physical examinations and those requiring 
medical treatment were cared for. As has 
been the custom since the inauguration of 
the boys’ work, the boys’ work secretary has 
spent three evenings a week at the News- 
boys’ Club, presenting a program and at 
the same time getting acquainted with the 
boys. The Kiwanis club has won great 
favor with the boys who are less fortunate, 
through sponsoring the Outdoor Kiwanis 
Junior Baseball Team and Kiwanis Junior 
Basket Ball ‘Team. 
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A City Plans Its 
Recreation Needs 


(From page 500) 


hours of work, there develops the 
problem of constructively filling the 
leisure time, which varies between eight 
and ten hours a day. To the end of 
this problem, thoughtful persons in the 
field of education have given much 
time and attention as to how to fill this 
Jeisure-hour gap in such a manner as 
to bring about the greatest good for 
the individual as well as the commu- 
nity. 

The leisure-time period contributes 
most to the development of the indi- 
vidual. It has been said that what we 
earn while at work we put into our 
pockets, and what we spend during our 
leisure time, we put into our character. 
The benefits each individual receives 
from wholesome recreation not only 
better equip him to live more effec- 
tively but to work more efficiently. We 
do just as much work in this world 
being happy as being miserable, only it 
is easier to do better work when we are 
happy. Employers are realizing the 
truth of this more and more, and pro- 
viding employees with facilities for 
recreation, as well as with more leisure. 

Recreation consists of that type of 





activity in which we engage when food, | 


shelter, and clothing are provided for 
through the hours of work, when the 
individual in the community is rested 
and free from worry, when the physical 
compulsions of life are removed tem- 
porarily, and the spirit is free to search 
for its own satisfaction. Man shows 
what he really is when he is free to do 
what he chooses. If people can be in- 
fluenced so that their highest aspira- 
tions, which are followed when they 
are free to pursue their ideals, are good 
aspirations, then character is being 
shaped profoundly. 

The fundamental value of recreation 
is the development of men and women, 
who will be able to take their places in 
society, and to fulfill the requirements 
which society demands of them. Learn- 
ing to keep the rules of the game trains 
the citizen into obeying his laws. 

We have every right to be proud of 
the expensive and splendid recreational 
facilities of a municipal as well as of a 
private nature provided by the City 
and the citizens of Chicago for the 
benefit of Chicago as a whole. We are 
often spoken of and pointed to as an 
example of what a city does in the 
interest of its citizens, recreationally, 
through the development of its parks 
and playgrounds, through its many 
miles of boulevards, because of its 
many outstanding social agencies of a 
recreational character, its Municipal 

(Turn to page 590) 





Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1100 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 650 Rooms 
1100 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 650 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON—1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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HALLOWE’EN 


FOR 25 50 Hallowe'en Hats 50 Assorted Hal. Noisemakers 00 
OUP 50 Hallowe'en Balloons 50 Assorted Hal. Decorations $10 
Cc LES 300 Serpentine Ribbons — 


FOR 50 COUPLES—Double quantity, same quality—$ 19." 
See No 67. Catalog for other and larger assortments for 
Hallowe'en and other party or Holiday celebrations. 
“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Fiags, Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
505 South Wells Street - - ~ - Chicago, Illinois 














We Cannot Afford to Stop Paving Highways 


(From page 552 


i 


as each owner only contributes about in value of the farms brought nearer 
$10.10 a year to the state for road 
building he is making a clear profit of 
§30 per cent. 

This % return on his investment, 
large as it is, is small compared with 
the added pleasure of travel, the all 
year round service, the freedom from 
delays in travelling, the time saved, the 
wear and tear on clothes and tempers 


the business centers, contentment of the 
people, pride of ownership, and many 
other things that add to the prosperity 
of a nation. 

If all these items could be figured 
out in dollars, in the same manner as 
the operating costs have been figured, 
there is no question that the annual 
savings shown above would be much 
This would be a 


and dispositions, cheaper bus fares, more than doubled. 


cheaper truck transportation, increase Turn to page 587 


What Paved Highways Will Save the Automobile 


Owners in Illinois 








Motor vehicles registered in 1925... ...........eceeeecess 1,267,000 
Dainese Crm welied per Cat; per wears... . cee is. dae le cess. 5,500 
Seen ee TION PONE Ge oe SG is alias ba cieaeeen « 6,968, 500,000 
Percentage travelled on rural highways................... 6 
Total miles travelled on rural highways.................. 4,181,100,000 
Percentage travelled on 9000 mile state highways.......... 9 
Total miles travelled on 9000 mile state highways......... 3,762,990,000 
Saving per mile of travel on concrete over dirt road........ 026 
Saving due to paving of state highway system.............$ 97,837,740.00 
Saving in maintenance of 9000 miles dirt roads............ 9,000,000.00 
Total saving due to paving of state highways............. $106,837,740.00 
Annual interest, retirement and maintenance charges........ 26, 100,000.00 
Net annual saving to Illinois automobile owners........... $ 80,737,740.00 
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A Movement Must 
Move! 


(From page 547) 


contra, they dislike unfair fighting 


—untruths, mius-statements, nasty 
innuendoes, ‘fouling’ and the like. 
Intemperate speakers should be 


muzzled or called off.” 


UT the second most important 

matter to which Kiwanis with its 
friendly temper and its business skill 
might well give itself is to secure as 
far as possible business methods in ad- 
ministration. This is no matter of 
party politics. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with the handling of 
a large knows how 
wasteful an organization that is not 
perpetually being overhauled may be- 
come. Departments increase ; requests 
are made and granted because it is 
A man 
requires to be conciliated and the easi- 


administration 


easier to accede than to refuse. 


est way of doing it seems to be to give 
him a job. Men whose usefulness is 
long since past continue at work be- 
cause they are there, and because there 
is no one willing to risk unpopularity 
by removing them. So the overhead 
goes on growing and more and more 
men seem to be required to do a steady 
or even a diminishing amount of work. 
I remember a student telling me that 
he had five times, by five different pro- 
fessors, been taken over the theory of 
osmosis, and that fact was rather more 
than a hint with regard to University 
administration. 

All large organizations tend to get 
out of hand, and a government, di- 
vided into a large number of depart- 
ments, run nominally by Cabinet min- 
isters but in reality by permanent offi- 
cials, is subject to difficulties not en- 
countered by the competitive business 
organizations. Contrast with that the 
working of a great concern familiar 
to us all, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. How few men there are who con- 
trol this vast machinery and how silent 
they are. It is almost inconceivable 
but that being human and forceful 
they have among themselves differ- 
ences of view. But, if this is so, no 
man knows it. The whole system 
moves along with a maximum of effi- 
ciency and a minimum of noise. The 
big Windsor Station is typical of the 
whole system. No voice is raised in 
those echoing halls unless something 
is actually happening, a train arriving 
or one departing. 


THIRD matter with which Ki- 
wanians might well concern them- 
selves is closely related to the last— 
namely that of the harmonious work- 
ing between federal and provincial 
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governments and the reduction, as far 
as possible, of the costs of government. 
As you are aware the constitutional 
situation in Canada differs from that 
of the United States although the prob- 
lem of confederation was the problem 
both of 1776 and of 1867. In the 
states the various elements that had to 
be brought together were separated 
from one another by what were then 
vast distances. Between the partners 
to the agreement there were great dif- 
ferences of origin and tradition. The 
result was that as much power as pos- 
sible was left to the legislatures of the 
separate states while the Federal 
Government held the links loosely to- 
gether—and that policy has been fol- 
lowed in the main by the various 
branches of the Australian Common- 
wealth. In Canada, however, the 
problem was differently undertaken. 
Matters of religion and education were 
definitely the separate 
provinces, but the residue of power 
was left to the Federal Government. 
We have thus a multiplicity of legis- 
latures. Each prevince has its own ad- 
ministration, tending inevitably to 
have more and more importance as 


assigned to 


the province develops its resources and 
increases its population, while the Fed- 
eral legislature is strong by nature and 
by the nature of the case. The result 
is that we are over-governed. Vast ex- 
penditures are needed to house worthi- 
ly the various legislative bodies. Mul- 
titudes are concerned with the perpetu- 
ation and extension of a system that is 
unproductive and enormously expen- 
sive. One man in twelve is withdrawn 
from general production purposes by 
this machinery. The countries which 
are best governed are those in which a 
citizenship educated with a sense of re- 
sponsibility is left as far as possible to 
itself. But where functionaries exist 
they are anxious to function; and the 
result is not a more law-abiding com- 
munity but a community paying heavi- 
ly for its privilege of putting its neck 
under the yoke. An alert citizenship 
permeated by the desire to know the 
facts will see to it that these grave 
taxes, not in the main the heritage of 
war, will be spent on purposes that are 
of real advantage to the state. Con- 
stitutional government everywhere is 
today on its trial. The optimism of 
half a century ago has passed away. 
If the Greek buildings could reproduce 
the spirit of Pericles we might be less 
sceptical as to whether we get value for 
the sums that we spend in whipping 
ourselves into line. 

Again, Kiwanis with its groups in 
every place of importance throughout 
this Continent might well concern it- 
self with the study of the questions 
that arise from our Canadian geog- 
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raphy. The Maritime Provinces are 
far separated from the industrial cen- 
tre; the prairie provinces have hun- 
dreds of miles of rock and muskeg be- 
tween themselves and Toronto and 
Montreal; British Columbia has a 
tradition all its own and has always 
enjoyed living its own life. The nat- 
ural lines of traffic are not east and 
west but north and south. If for the 
time being any one of these great sec- 
tions falls on hard times it tends to be- 
come despondent as to its destiny and 
may allow the noble conception of the 
Dominion as a whole to become ob- 
scured. The situation now is con- 
stantly changing but in its ultimate 
factors it comes to be a question of 
transportation. Only now is the effect 
of the Panama Canal on Canadian 
transportation coming to be fully vis- 
ible. The Montreal shipper finds that 
in sending steel to Regina he may as 
well use the sea route as the land. Will 
the mineral discoveries of Patricia 
make up for this loss in freight and 
can the stream of immigration again 
be directed to the prairies to fill up the 
waste places? Immigration has al- 
ready been the serious study of this 
Montreal Kiwanis club. To that you 
might well add, you who live here in 
this centre, where transportation poli- 
cies are evolved, the cognate study of 
transportation; for, as the railway 
builders realized, the more the wheels 
run the better will East, Centre and 
West understand one another. 


UT perhaps the weightiest mat- 

ter of all remains to be men- 
tioned. Kiwanis has a unique oppor- 
tunity to do a great work for interna- 
tional relations. Here is a club which, 
beginning in the United States, has 
yet spread itself world-wide, not as 
United States propaganda but as a 
fellowship for better mutual under- 
standing and for the aiding of the 
under-privileged child. The interna- 
tional aspect has been so obvious that 
it has been taken for granted. But all 
politicians are not of the Kiwanis 
mind and the newspaper stunt, success- 
ful as a stunt, may produce a temper 
not easily stilled. The Boston jour- 
nalist who a few days ago suggested 
that the British War Debt might be 
settled by the annexation of Canada 
certainly must have received all the 
publicity he desired, but he was play- 
ing a dangerous and wicked game. 
War and war debts have left behind 
them a sense of exasperation. The 
broad fact is that the people who paid 
for the war in blood feel they are pay- 
ing for it again in dollars and cents. 
They may be wrong. It may be that 
the money borrowed for war is just like 

(Turn to page 588) 
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We Cannot Afford to | 
Stop Paving Highways ea OwW= 


(From page 585) 


complicated task, however, therefore you Cc an NATIONS 
we must take this fact for granted un- enj oy a SERVICE 


less we are able to figure the savings, 
from individual experience. 

It is characteristic of people to | 
strenuously object to an increase in | 
taxation, but it is equally characteristic i « : 
for them to pay an unseen or unknown | America S Greatest / ] otel Chain 
tax and never say a word. Every mile 
that you drive over an unpaved road : 
you pay a hidden tax, which is divided Meahkes This Possi ble 
between the automobile industry, the 
rubber barons of Minceing Lane, Lon- 
don, the oil companies, the dry clean- | : i 

. Tee 
ers, the greasy mechanics of the garage From coast to coast, you will find United 
and a multitude of others. 

What do you get in return for this 
tax (real though unseen)? Nothing 
but annoyance and delay. 

We can’t get away from the fact that : : 
the cars are here, the people will travel Under the highest type of operating man- 
and we will never go back to the old 
autoless days, so let us all continue to 








in fine 
hotels 












Hotels Service available at important points 


in your travels 


agement, with adequate resources to supply 


build hard surface pavements from the every facility for the convenience of ¢ guests, 
savings of our hidden taxes and con- 
tinue to reap the benefits as we and the these hotels insure you the maximum of 
years roll along. F LA 

Before I close let me call attention comfort at the minimum cost. 


to the fact that all the benefits indicated 
have been made possible from the sav- 
ings from only 60 per cent of our The United Svstem 
travel, that on our rural roads, leaving 4 


40 per cent to be travelled on the (sup- The Roosevelt The Niagara Che Alexander 
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A Movement Must Move! 


(From page 586) 

the.$12.00 you are owing for the shoes 
you bought yesterday. Kiwanians can 
discuss that proposition in good temper 
but few other people can. At all 
events the main matter at present is to 
avoid the foolish word which may 
awaken again an argument that is 
profitiess and even worse. In this room 
there are many men who served and 
who know what war really is. Every 
Kiwanis club in Canada is of the same 
general composition and the men who 
know are seldom the men who shout. 
The question is international relation- 
ships, a question that can never be any- 
thing less than vital, might well form 
the study of a club which has in it 
many men qualified beyond their fel- 
lows by their economic ability to con- 
sider without prejudice or passion 
questions that for another decade will 
be especially acute. 

Such a programme, seriously entered 
upon, is certain to do good in two ways. 
It will first of all educate the students. 
As his world, through the advance in 
his own knowledge becomes larger, 
the student finds that he himself be- 
comes smaller. Knowledge means tol- 
erance, and the unpopular view, set 
forth by the man who is trusted, gains 
a hearing that no eloquence of the 
printed page could give. Beyond edu- 
cating the members of this club such a 
study is going to spread to other clubs 
and will tend to focus attention on 
problems of real moment. This Can- 
ada of ours is well worth understand- 
ing, and as things are the general level 
of intelligence is none too high. 

It is quite possible that this new 
move of the Kiwanis International 
Board may here and there cause 
trouble and acrimonious debate. But, 
even if such is the result, do you think 
that this effect would be necessarily 
evil? After all you cannot live by mere 
geniality although the determination 
to believe in the good faith of the 
other man is the foundation of all 
profitable discussion. A movement 
must move! Life does not stand still 
and you must keep alive. When you 
think of an average city club you think 
of a number of old gentlemen in arm- 
chairs, groaning at the world and pre- 
paring to “pill” the next unfortunate 
applicant for membership. You have 
been a club of a different order of 
things and because of it you have suc- 
ceeded and deserved your success. 

This great influence you can use for 
permanent good by fitting yourselves 
more and more to deal powerfully with 
the pressing problems of the day. 
There is no use declaiming against 
the world. It is the particular world 
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that you and I have to deal with, and 
by understanding the questions of the 
day Kiwanis may be able to influence, 
aid and create statesmanship. Many 
of you, in crossing the Atlantic, have 
seen Metal Mike at work. Metal 
Mike is a gyroscopic attachment to the 
steering gear which keeps the ship in 
any given course. It cannot, of course, 
wholly overcome the action of a heavy 
sea. A following quarter wave will 
make a ship sheer a little, no matter 
what Metal Mike may do. But this 
strong influence is always at work pull- 
ing the ship back to its predestined 
course and rendering almost of no ac- 
count the action of the sea. Kiwanis 
can, I believe, act in some such capac- 
ity. Groups of substantial, earnest, 
capable, well-informed men are what 
the country needs to guide it. Nothing 


will do away with party spirit or give 
wisdom for the emergency to the gen- 


eral crowd. But men are still ruled by 
reason set forth by character, and Ki- 
wanis, wherever I have known it, has 
had that combination. 

There is danger in this movement! 
Of course there is. Therefore go to 
it! 


The Navy Bhiis the 
Flag 


(From page 557) 


conflagration and tidal wave laying 
waste to the region of Tokyo, the 
American Destroyer Stewart, later fol- 
lowed by others sped into the harbor 
of Yokohama, erected a hospital and 
started rescue work, which for effi- 
ciency was without peer in the history 
of the world. It was the peculiar privi- 
lege here as on many previous occasions 
for the Navy to act as the agent of the 
American people in rendering in mani- 
fold ways material assistance and 
practical helpfulness to destitute Jap- 
anese, and to the resident foreigners. 
And we may be very sure that our 
country lost none of its prestige and 
reputation for generosity and kindli- 
ness by such representation. 

The Navy continues in various but 
persistent fashion to show the flag. In 
1909 Commodore Peary, a naval offi- 
cer, after a lifetime of effort carried the 
American colors for 53 days across un- 
chartered ice fields, and, half-dead with 
exhaustion planted it on the apex of 
the earth. In 1926 Lieutenant Com- 
mander Byrd embarked on an aero- 
plane from Spitzbergen and in fifteen 
and one-half hours again carried it 
there. 

With the signing of an Armistice 
and the silencing of the guns the 
Navy’s war time work is over. In time 
of peace, when the working hours of 
the day have passed, the Navy’s peace- 
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time constant readiness program is 
finished for the day. But the Navy’s 
incidental peacetime activities are never 
at anend. So long as there are pirates 
on the rivers of China; so long as there 
are revolutions and _ insurrections 
throughout the unstable centers of the 
world; so long as there is an American 
commerce that needs protection from 
foreign discrimination ; so long as there 
remains one imperialistic nation bent 
upon the exploitation of a weaker one ; 
so long as there is an open door policy 
or a Monroe Doctrine—just so long 
will the Navy show the flag. 

So long as there are earthquakes, 
conflagration and famine on the earth 
——just that long will the American flag 
be greeted with enthusiastic relief by 
our overseas brother. 

Then there is that vast amount of 
activity on the part of the Navy in 
coéperation with other governmental 
departments, such as maintenance of 
merchant marine nautical schools, aid- 
ing the Bureau of Fisheries, meteoro- 
logical work and ocean surveys, scien- 
tific research, radio development, and 
assisting in the development of mechan- 
ical industries. 

We may feel sure that our country 
is well represented throughout the 
world—whether it be by the bluejacket 
who gives the starving Russian woman 
a cup of morning coffee on the dock at 
Odessa ; whether it be the Navy’s petty 
officer who finds the little Armenian 
orphan lad on the dock at Smyrna 
beside the still form of his parent and 
who takes him on board and later 
adopts him as his son; whether it be 
by the Navy nurse who aids the navy 
medical officer in fighting the ravages 
of the native diseases in America’s in- 
sular possessions and protectorates ; or 
whether it be the American Admiral 
who for many years has been High 
Commissioner to Turkey and whose 
services have been so eminently accept- 
able that the State Department is loathe 
to release him for ordinary naval 
duties. 

The principles of service upon which 
America’s first line of defense is 
founded are so deeply inculcated in the 
service man that he carries them back 
with him into civil life to be a credit 
to his new employment. 

In commending Captain George 
Fried of the President Roosevelt for 
his daring and heroic Rescue of the 
officers and crew of the British Steam- 
ship Antinoe the Navy Department 
wrote him that his actions were worthy 
of the highest traditions of the naval 
service. Captain Fried had spent 16 
years in the U. S. Naval service and 
when in the cold North Atlantic last 
January an English ship was founder- 
ing he was luckily still showing the 


flag. 
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The Game of Football 
(From page 550) 

letics at the University of Iowa, con- 
ducted a study which disclosed that the 
average salary paid physical education 
teachers, and most of these men were 
coaches in the Middle Western high 
schools, was $1,885 per year. It is 
common for these men to act as in- 
structors in academic subjects in addi- 
tion to their coaching duties. The 
salary for the college coaches is some- 
what higher, but the fact remains that 
in the Western Conference, which 
boasts of coaches who rank with the 
best, none of these men receive an in- 
come that even approximates that of 
lawyers or doctors who are equally suc- 
cessful in their professions. Anyone 
who is familiar with modern coaching 
methods and conditions realizes that the 
present day coach must be a particu- 
larly capable man with unusual ability 
as an organizer and leader. The schools 
and colleges are also quite advisably 
demanding that those who act in this 
capacity be men of the highest ideals 
who will exert a beneficial influence 
upon the students at all times. The 
fact is that the coaches and athletic 
directors in our educational institutions 
are not over-paid although they may be 
receiving somewhat higher salaries 
than instructors in other departments. 
Many professors are under-paid for 
their services, but this condition would 
not be corrected by lowering the scale 
of salaries paid the coaches. 

Some of the critics who condemn 
football do so because the students and 
the public shout louder over athletic 
achievement than they do over intellec- 
tual accomplishment. Hero worship is 
a natural force in human nature. It is 
likewise natural that, in youth, this 
hero worship falls to the physical 
rather than to the spiritual or intellec- 
tual leader. The mere fact that the 
public does not cheer the student who 
wins individual honors in scholarship, 
is no indication that it does not appre- 
ciate the value of scholarship nor that 
it has not a higher regard for intellec- 
tual attainment than athletic prowess. 
If there were no athletics the chances 
are that the public would shout no more 
forcibly than at present over scholastic 
victories. The winning of classroom 
awards is less dramatic than athletic 
The students and the public 
are not to blame for this. It is merely 
a condition which has existed for ages 
and which we may reasonably expect to 
exist in the future. If our schools and 
colleges did not have athletic teams, 
the students undoubtedly would con- 
tinue to sing the praises of those who | 
showed physical prowess and spectacu- | 
lar activity, be they even the campus 


contests. 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and 
Health Building 


training course. 
for each guest. 


life, efficient medical service 


Write for all the facts about a rea 


“Re st V acation.”’ 





“SANITARIUM BOOK" 
FREE upon request 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Battle Creek Box 32-A 








In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and th: 
added benefits of a scientific health 


A complete daily program is planned 
The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
and 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 
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A City Plans Its 
Recreation Needs 
From page 585) 


Pier and its many bathing beaches. 
With all that, those of us who are very 
closely related to the work at hand, 
those of us who are giving up every 
hour of our lives in the interest of the 
work, as well as those who have been 
thinking of the problem seriously, while 
we are conscious of these truths, feel 
that much more can be done if all of 
the agencies, public and-private, in the 
community, would codperate more 
closely, co-ordinating more thought- 
fully the work in the interest of Chi- 
cago’s recreation. 

This is not, and has not been done to 
our knowledge, with the exception of 
sporadic attempts on the part of a few 
who think in terms of like work, and 
who, from time to time, have met in 
conference. It is because of this in- 
terest that a conference was called to 
which were invited representatives from 
the various civic, service, educational, 
religious, and industrial organizations. 
After considerable discussion they came 
to the conclusion that it would be wise, 
and to the best interests of Chicago’s 
recreation if a Citizens’ Recreation 
Commission would be appointed by the 
Mayor, whose function it would be to 
think and to study the problem official- 
ly, and to make such recommendations 
to the Mayor from time to time as 
would be of the greatest good to the 
individual and the community. 

It was as the result of this conference 
that the Mayor appointed the Commis- 
sion above referred to. The Committee 
made it their business to call to the 


Mayor’s attention especially, that such 
a Recreation Commission would study 
the recreation problem of the entire 
community as it affects the boy, the girl, 
the child in its adolescent period, the 
young man and young woman, as well 
as the adults in the community ; that it 
further should study the recreation 
problem not only of one section of the 
community, but of all the community, 
not only the recreation problem of the 
immigrant, but of the already Amer- 
icanized and American, not only of the 
poor, but of the rich as well. In other 
words the commission should study the 
problem of recreation in its entirety, 
and not exclusively in the interest of 
any one group in the community, or of 
any one of its phases. 

The Mayor was also made to feel, as 
the Committee felt most strongly, that 
the boy and girl are serious problems 
to be considered, and that the recrea- 
tional facilities and direction in the in- 
terest of the boy and girl in the adoles- 
cent group is one that requires unusual 
attention, and that the commission 
should consider most seriously and in- 
tensely this problem. 

The records of the department is- 
suing special working permits, of the 
Board of Education say that during 
the past year some 54,000 working per- 
mits were issued to Chicago's youth 
who would not have been able to work 
because of the fact that they were under 
age. This indicates that this number 
in itself represents a little army of 
children who need careful planning for 
their leisure time. 

In one year the commissioners of 
Lincoln Park, South Park, West Park, 
and the small parks and beaches spent 


over $6,500,000. This does not include 
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the millions of dollars spent annually 
by the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
the boys’ clubs, the girls’ clubs, the 
settlements, and other institutions of a 
private nature. Nor does this include 
the millions upon millions of dollars 
spent annually in Chicago on commer- 
cial recreation—the moving picture 
theatre, the dance hall, the pool room, 
etc., and all of these represent only a 
part of the organized efforts in private, 
public, and commercial recreation. All 
of this illustrates how important the 
problem of recreation is, and how nec- 
essary it is for the community to look 
upon it as a community problem. 

The commission will busy itself with 
the organization and planning of a 
program to be focused on a study of 
the recreational difficulty of the ado- 
lescent boy and girl, who without in- 
telligent direction or supervision, will 
add to our correctional problem, and 
cause the enlargement of our Juvenile 
Court. The result will be the provision 
of a wholly proficient method, program, 
and supervision of the proper fulfill- 
ment of the leisure-hour gap for Chi- 
cago. 





Minutes of Gold 


Two or three minutes 
What do they mean in this life of ours? 
Not very much if but counted 
But minutes of gold and hours sublime 

If only we'll use them once in a while, 

To make someone happy—make someone 

smile. 

A minute may dry a little lad’s tears, 

An hour sweep aside trouble of years. 
Minutes of my time may bring to an end, 
and 


-two or three hours, 


as time, 


Hopelessness somewhere, bring me a 


friend. 
Grady—Duluth 
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Fer several years the Kiwanis Club of Kewanee, Hlinois, has planned its programs for a year in advance with great success. 
Other Program Committees will find the suggestions in this outline of great value. 


the year 1925. 
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Installment Selling 
(From page 562) 

harder and so actually increase the in- 
come to forty-one billion dollars so 
that it is not necessary to reduce our 
purchases? If installment selling does 
not increase production, then of course 
increased sales today must be balanced 
by decreased sales tomorrow. In fact 
tomorrow’s curtailment must be some- 
what more than today’s increase due 
to interest and other costs involved in 
selling goods on installment. 


DANGER IS IN ABUSE NoT USE 


Many business men, after studying 
the subject, arrive at the conclusion 
that the method is not inherently un- 
sound, that the danger arises out of the 
fact that retailers are often not careful 
enough in extending credit. They say 
that the retailer should investigate the 
character and financial ability of the 
prospective customers and not sell those 
who are not deserving of the credit. 
In this way overselling could be pre- 
vented. It is, however, a good deal to 
expect the retailers to make a careful 
inquiry into the financial standing of 
each customer, especially as to the 
number and amount of installment pay- 
ments already contracted for, and to 
refuse sales to those who have already 
bought as much as they can convenient- 
ly pay for. 

Another point of view is that the 
articles bought determine whether the 
method is desirable or not. If the 
method leads to the purchase of useful 
durables, it is desirable but if it causes 
them to purchase unnecessary luxuries, 
it is bad. If it enables a woman to get 
an electric washer, according to this 
argument, it is beneficial as the washer 
makes her life easier; but if it causes 
her to buy furs, clothing, or jewelry it 
is bad. This point of view has much 
to commend it but involves the diffi- 
culty of trying to distinguish between 
necessities and luxuries. 


Business VIEWPOINT 


From a business viewpoint, each in- 
dustry and each business man must de- 
cide the most profitable course. In 
passing it should be noted, however, 
that to be sound the method should 
require the payments to run in advance 
of the rate of depreciation, even under 
rough usage, so that the buyer will al- 
ways have an equity in the merchan- 
dise. This furnishes a strong induce- 
ment for him to keep up the payments. 
This is a rule that is violated by the 
dealers who sell on very low initial 
payments, sometimes no down payment 
at all. The minimum initial payment 
should be from 10 to 40 per cent, ac- 
cording to the type of merchandise. 


Most finance companies seem to think 
that the lowest safe first payment, on 
most classes of merchandise, is from 
one-fourth to one-third of the price. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have tried to present the problem 
of installment selling from a broad, 
social viewpoint, without taking sides 
on the debated points. It must be ad- 
mitted that the installment method is 
often an expensive way to buy. Per- 
sonally, I am inclined to favor the 
save first and buy later, or the pay 
as you go method, as being safer and 
more conducive to thrift. Still it must 
be admitted that many people will not 
save unless some such inducement, as 
the meeting of installment payments, 
is present. Credit is good for young 
people starting in life who have not 
had time to accumulate savings and 
for people who have met with reverses 
and are making a new start. For such 
people installment selling is desirable, 
provided, of course, that they do not 
buy beyond their ability to pay. 


The Game of Football 


(From page 589) 

bullies or the most daring actors against 
the laws of society. This is human 
nature as it pertains to youth, and it is 
not a threat to intellectual attainment. 
The athletic activities and interests of 
college boys cannot be placed in the 
same category with their intellectual 
training, either by comparison or for 
computing college totals. They are 
merely different. As the editor of one 
of our foremost newspapers recently 
remarked: “You can’t add two squash- 
es and an evening at the theater and 
make the result three dollars.” Thus 
it is with student interest in athletics. 
The mere fact that the boys are inter- 
ested in the inter-collegiate contests is 
no indication that they are not highly 
appreciative of the weightier matters of 
educational life. 

When the Almighty created man he 
implanted deep in his soul the spirit of 
contest and a great love for virile deeds 
well and heroically done. What other 
phase of school or college life is doing 
more than athletics to develop the spirit 
of unity and the spirit to conquer, and 
to engender a high enthusiasm in life 
and the things of life—all factors in 
the winning of great success? What 
else is doing so much to develop state 
and school pride and institution loy- 
alty, upon which rests the whole super- 
structure of national patriotism? So 
long as the athletic games in our 
schools and colleges are conducted on 
their present high plane, we need have 
no fear of their serving a useful pur- 
pose. 
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W. S. Grenoble, Prest. 
The Grenoble Hotels Inc. 


“Your Hotel 
Recommendations 
Are Final!’ 


‘The Hockenbury Hotel 
survey so thoroughly covers 
all questions pertaining to 
hotel site, size, costand type, 
that we unquestioningly 
take their findings and rec- 
ommendations as _ final,’’ 
writes W.S. Grenoble, Pres- 
ident of The Grenoble Hotels 
Inc., operators of modern 
hotels. 

The Hockenbury Hotel sur- 
vey, while madewithout cost 
to the community, leaves 
nothing to chance. It is 
based solely on theactualho- 
tel needs of the community. 
That is one of the reasons 
why Hockenbury financed 
community hotels are suc- 
cessful hotels! 

Even though your commun- 
ity needs additional hotel 
facilities, a complete hotel 
survey of your community 
should be the first step. 
May we send THE FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal of com- 
munity hotel finance? Your 
name on our complimen- 
tary Kiwanian list, ‘‘K-10”’ 
bringsit without obligation. 
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A Wonderful 


Attendance Prize 
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It is significant t6 note that for many 
years Fern bells have been the choice of 
District governors for use as attendance 
prizes at International Conventions. 

+4 The handsome appearance and excep- 
tional quality of this bell make it pre- 
ferred above all others. 


Kiwanis Bell No. 28 K is 11 inches 
high, finished in a gold bronze, 
with any desired inscription on 


$25.00 


We carry a complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions 


Complete 
with Striker 
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> 
Comfort Wings $8.00 
FOR CLOSED CARS 

: Wings for 

closed cars add 
beauty and 
comfort; are 
adjustable, give 
ventilation, pre- 
vent drafts, 
easy of instal- 
lation, add to 
the appearance 
of even the fin- 
est of closed 
cars, do not in- 
terfere with 
vision—for any 
make or model 
of closed car. 


$8.00 a Pair, All Charges Prepaid 
Anywhere in the U, S. A. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY AND ENJOY REAL 
COMFORT IN RAIN OR SHINE, HEAT OR COLD 


Harry F. Petersmeyer 








1800 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. | 
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GIVE YEAR, STYLE AND MAKE OF CAR 
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Address 
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On Receiving the Club 
Charter * 


By RALPH B. WILSON 
PresipENT, Kiwanis Cus oF 
WELLESLEY, MassacHUSETTS 


OMEONE has said that this world 

is over six hundred thousand years 

old; but that only in the last century 

has man developed to a stage where he 

can trust his fellowman,—that is co- 
operate. 

As to the age of this planet we can 
hardly speak with authority, but al- 
most every one can recall in 
which the opposite of codperation ex- 
isted. Not many years ago in any par- 
ticular town or city the shop keepers 
were enemies ; tradesmen were enemies ; 
manufacturers were enemies; and pro- 
fessional men were enemies. 

While this condition existed within 
the given callings it was generally 
recognized that the very foundation of 
society itself is coéperation. The vil- 
lage, the city, the state, the nation, are 
all the result of codéperation and the 
welfare and progress of these depend 
upon the effectiveness of codperation. 
The very term United States of Amer- 
ica itself signifies the codperative basis 
of our national existence. 

Back in tribal days the right to hold 
was the right of might. All tribes 
were natural enemies. Not until men 
learned to trust each other—to co- 
éperate—did estates arise. Not until 
capital and labor learned to coéperate 
did the factory system arise. Not until 
capital learned to coéperate with other 
capital did big business arise. Not 
until men of all walks of life learn to 
coéperate with men of all other walks 
of life will the brotherhood of man 
arise. The Kiwanian ideal is built 
upon trust in and codéperation with 
your fellowman. Kiwanis, therefore, 
represents progress in civilization and 
religion. 

In 1848 John Stuart Mill announced 
the principle that, “Growth in the 
capacity for and practise in the habit 
of coéperation is the surest test of ad- 
vancing civilization.” 

Our progress and growth in this life 
are bounded upon all sides by rules 
and regulations. On the north we are 
bounded by the multiplication tables 
that make us exact and keep us to the 
facts. On the east we are bounded by 
the ten commandments which guide 
our paths of rectitude. On the south 
we are bounded by the law of gravity 
that keeps our feet on the ground and 
on the west we are bounded by the 
setting sun that marks the limits of our 


cases 





*Upon receiving the charter from Lieutenant 


| Governor Robert E. Green at Wellesley, Massa- 


chusetts, Wednesday evening, June 23, 1926. 
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day. But the field of coéperation is as 
unbounded as the boundless skies. It 
is in this field that the Kiwanian 
carries on his activities, obedient to the 
laws of God and man but with that 
freedom concomitant with the brother- 
hood of man. 

With these ideals in mind, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Robert E. Green, we 
accept this charter with the full under- 
standing of the ideals for which it 
stands. I assure you that the Kiwanis 
Club of Wellesley will live up to the 
obligations as well as enjoy the privi- 
lege of fellowship in Kiwanis Inter- 


national. We fully recognize the 
responsibilities that go with this 


charter and we shall always aim to 
conduct ourselves in a manner that 
will bring honor and credit to it. And 
with the spirit of codperation in our 
minds it is well for us to remember 
that,— 


“Tt’s not the guns or armament, 
Or the money they can pay, 

It’s the close codperation 

That makes them win the day. 


It’s not the individual 

Or the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every living soul.” 


Wanted—A Distributed 
America 
(From page 559) 
recognition for your investment. Here 
the big city is always operating under 
a law of diminishing returns. 

If people ever discover what true 
community life is, they are going to 
desert the big city like rats from a 
sinking ship. It may be the place 
where they will go to work but it will 
not be the place where they will go to 
live. Not long ago I heard a univer- 
sity dean discussing the merits of the 
smaller college. He said that the grad- 
uate from the right kind of the smaller 
college went out with a finer zeal for 
accomplishment than the graduate from 
the great university and he accounted 
for it on the ground that if you want 
to build the finest morale for work 
you must have the conditions which 
exist where people know each other and 
together build a conscience out of the 
give and take in a common experience. 


Jersey City Wins 
in Silver Division 


(From page 571) 


Committee composed of Chief of Po- 
lice Richard Battersby, Past President 
Mark A. Sullivan and Edward A. Ran- 
som, finding obscene literature getting 
into the hands of our high school pupils, 
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investigated and prosecuted three news- 
dealers, who were indicted and who 
pleaded non-vult. County Judge 
Charles M. Egan declared from the 
bench that the samples of the maga- 
zines submitted to him as evidence were 
the filthiest he had ever seen. He 
sentenced the defendants to from two 
to three years, but later suspended sen- 
tence upon the promise of the defend- 
ants to purge their shops of this filthy 
material for all time. The main dis- 
tributor, from a foreign state, was also 
brought in and threatened with like 
prosecution, but he escaped upon agree- 
ing to keep all the magazines, four- 
teen varieties out of Hudson County 
forever. This committee is still keep- 
ing a vigilant eye on the news stands to 
see that these promises are kept. 

Aided in the drives of the Salvation 
Army for a new dormitory at the home 
for unfortunate girls and the Good 
Will Community for funds for enlarg- 
ing its work for the unemployed. 

Codperated with Superintendent of 
Public Schools Nugent regarding 
classes for the Americanization of alien 
residents. Evening classes are being 
held in the schools and the work ot 
Americanization is going on satisfac- 
torily. 

Purchased and had transported to 
camp at Hibernia, New Jersey, an up- 
right piano for the Jersey City Girl 
Scouts. A piano being sorely needed 
for recreational purposes, it was pro- 
vided three days after the need was 
made known to the Kiwanis Club of 
Jersey City. 

Placed in every one of the thirty- 
seven public schools of the city, copies 
of “The Moral Code” supplied by Col- 
liers’ Weekly. A copy went into every 
classroom, the pupils of the manual 
training classes making the frames. 

Participated during the year in all 
meetings of the Jersey City Boys’ 
Club Inc. on the directorate of which 
Kiwanis is represented by eight mem- 
bers. As a result of this work a site 
for a boys’ clubhouse has been secured 


the spring and fall attendance contests | 
in the District and as a result, both | 
prize cups are now the permanent pos- | 
session of the Jersey City Club. The | 
average attendance for the year, was | 
86.18. per cent. Eighteen members 
scored 100 per cent attendance during 
the year. Following are the attendance 
figures for the year: 


Attendance 

Monthly 
Mem- Attend-  Per- 
bership ance centage 


Month 
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When You Pull Out 
Your File Drawer ? 


A Troubled,Tossing' 
Sea of Papers? 


Neither side of this picture is over-drawn. 


Or Everything Orderly 
and Accessible ? 


If you use ordinary flat folders for bulky con- 
tents, you will have them riding high and low 
in the drawer, with the index names obscured 
and the natural separation lost, causing loss of 
time in filing or finding papers. Injury to the 
papers themselves will also result. 

Folders will do for a few papers, but too often 
they . contain over-loads which should be 
placed in roomier containers, still retaining 
their position in the file. 

There is only one remedy for an over-loaded 
folder and that is a 
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“Vertex” File Pockets are all capacity; they 
stand erect and keep their contents so; their 
index is always in view; they allow free access 
for reference, either in the file or out of it; they 
save space, for they prevent slumping. 
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at Ash Street, and Pacific Avenue, and ; : 
the work of erecting a $50,000.00 build- : 3 
ing will begin in the spring. This is 13 
an enterprise carried on jointly by the 4 
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The coupon below will bring the sample, 
free, with no obligation to return. 
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COOKS Guises Supreme 
CThe Mediterranean 


by the White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 
Sailing from New York, Jan. 22, 1927 
Returning March 30, 1927 
voyage of great comfort and 
A charm on one of the largest and 
most luxurious ships in the World. 
Many shore excursions of intense 
interest. A long stay in Egypt, 
the Holy .Land and elsewhere. 


Stop - over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


REW YORK 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 

















IN MONTREAL 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at) 
TH 
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COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ M{cConne), 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 











EOR MORE SNAP IN 
FALL ACTIVITIES 


Outfit your Club with 
GEMSCO Hats, Fezzes, 
Bands, etc. Samples and 
prices submitted. 


Write for Folder K2— 








No obligation. 


GEMSCO 
692 B’way New York,N.Y. 





FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSKRATS 
plant Wild Rice. New crop will be ready Sep- 
tember let. Plant Now, Sago and Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lilies, Musk Grass, etc. 
Have full line. White for literature. 


GEO. D. HAMILTON'S AQUATIC FARMS 
Box K. Detro#, Minnesota 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from mak 
Patterns free Cet lengths by post, a pe yd. 


riage paid, NEWALL, 207 Stornoway, Seot 
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Program and Social Activities 


Lincoln’s Birthday—celebrated with 
special exercises, room being decorated 
with American colors, a large oil por- 
trait of the Emancipator. Special 
songs of Civil War days and address 
on Abraham Lincoln. 

Washington’s Birthday—special ad- 
dress by City Commissioner (New 
Governor) A. Harry Moore on 
“George Washington and the Ameri- 
can History.” Decorations of flags 
and large picture of “Father of his 
Country” displayed back of speakers’ 
table. 

St. Patrick’s Day—table 
tions of green. Singing of Irish airs 
by the assemblage and “Blarney from 
a Typical Son of Ireland” by Rev. 
Father John Murphy of Newark. 

Memorial Day—had as _ special 
guests three members of the G. A. R., 
three veterans of the Spanish American 
War and three of the World War, all 
in uniform, the address of the day be- 
ing delivered by Judge Thomas F. 
Meaney. 

There was the unfurling of the col- 
ots to the music supplied by Boy 
Scout trumpeters and the entire song 
program consisted of patriotic airs. It 
was a stirring meeting. 

Independence Day—another patri- 
otic meeting devoted entirely to “Our 
Country” with special address by Vice- 
President James R. Erwin. 

Thanksgiving Day—Rev. Father H. 
D. Gartland delivered special address 
in keeping with the spirit of the day. 
The national bird served as the main 
dish. 

High School Commencement—Dur- 
ing Commencement Week at the two 
local High Schools a special meeting 
was arranged at which the program 
was in charge of our members Princi- 
pal Frank Tibbetts of Dickinson High 
School, who had twelve boy graduates 
from his own school and a like num- 
ber from Lincoln High School as spe- 
cial guests. The boys supplied the 
program with speeches, etc., giving 
their aims in life and what Kiwanis 
can do for the boy in school. The 
Dickinson High School Orchestra sup- 
plied the music. This was one of the 
most interesting meetings of the year. 

One meeting was devoted to further- 
ing the formation of the Hudson Coun- 
ty Safety Council of which our mem- 
ber, Frank J. Walsh, is Secretary-Man- 
ager. 

Inter-state fair at which a day was 
given to a Kiwanis inter-club meet. 
Jersey City had a large delegation at 
this Kiwanis get-together at Trenton. 
It was one of the most enjoyable ses- 
sions of the year. 

Visit to Si Kagan’s Farm—On Au- 
gust 19 the entire club visited the farm 


decora- 
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of member Silas W. Kagan at Pot- 
tersville, New Jersey, the trip being 
made in automobiles. Mr. Kagan was 
a gracious host and in addition to a 
fine dinner the features were baseball 
and quoit games, group singing, etc. 
It was the longest trip of the sort 
made during the year but the members 
agreed that it was well worth it. 

Entertainment for benefit of under- 
privileged child on October 23rd in the 
new Henry Snyder Junior High Schoul 
there was held for the benetit of our 
under-privileged child work a highly 
successful entertainment. Over 2,500 
attended and the show, advertised as 
“Kiwanis Follies,” made a hit, particu- 
larly that portion in which our mem- 
bers participated. “The Happiness 
Boys” of radio fame, were included in 
the paid talent which was the best ob- 
tainable. The high place occupied by 
Kiwanis in the hearts of our people 
was demonstrated by the very liberal 
patronage given this show, which was 
the first ever given by the club to which 
the public was invited to contribute to 
a worthy cause fostered by us. The 
results justified the effort. After the en- 
tertainment there was dancing in the 
large gymnasium. 

Early in the year a Ladies’ Night 
was held at the Masonic Club and it 
was highly successful from a social 
standpoint. Although no expense was 
spared in the arrangements, namely, 
music, dinner and souvenirs for the 
ladies, the committee was able to turn 
into the club treasury the sum of 
$115.50. 

Speakers—The year was notewor- 
thy for the variety of topics discussed 
by the speakers, these addresses were 
helpful to the members to a marked 
degree. A few of the speakers and 
their topics are enumerated : 

Grand Jury Clerk George Bowly— 
“The present situation of Jurispru- 
dence in Hudson County in relation 
to Petit and Grand Juries.” 

Dr. George J. Fisher—‘Boy Scouts 
of America.” 

W. H. Barsby—“The Commercial 
Use of Radio.” 

George B. Roberts—‘‘The Operation 
of the Federal Reserve Bank.” 

Captain Charles Nungesser—French 
Aerial Ace who gave an interesting ac- 
count of his flying during the World 
War. 

Zo Elliott—Composer of the “Long 
Trail.” 

Gifford Gordon—*“The ‘Pro’ in Pro- 
hibition.” 

W. L. Fish—‘“The ‘Con’ in the Con- 
stitution.” 

Senator Davis H. Agans—“‘Agricul- 
ture, What it Means to New Jersey.” 

Robert J. Hoos—“The Kiwanian 
and His Civic Obligations.” 
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Assistant Corporation Counsel F. J. 
Reardon—“The Manifold Activities 
of the City Government.’ 

Miss Hortense Wilkins—‘‘John 
Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln.” 

W. J. L. Banham—‘‘Atlantic States 
Shipping Advisory Board,” 

Joseph C. Buch—*‘Elks’ Crippled 
Kiddies Campaign.” 

Major General C. P. Summerall— 
“The National Defense.” 

Telephone Company representatives, 
who gave an interesting demonstration 
of a local telephone exc change, a minia- 
ture exchange with two swrittiibionist 
being erected for the purpose. 

John H. Logan of the State Board 
of Education—‘‘Education in New Jer- 


3 


sey. 
Inter-Club Relations 


Entertained Bayonne, West Hudson, 
Hoboken, North Hudson and Ridge- 
field Park Kiwanis March 19 at big- 
gest inter-club meet ever held in this 
section. 

Held several bowling matches with 
the North Hudson Kiwanis club. 

Had large representation at inter- 
club meet with Hoboken, North Hud- 
son, Bayonne, at Union club, Hoboken. 

Represented by delegation at instal- 
lation of newly elected district officers 
at Trenton, January 7. 

Held volley ball matches at Y. M. 
C. A. with Rotary and Exchange 
clubs defeating both. 

Entertained the Kiwanis Quartet of 
the Ridgewood club at luncheon. 

During the year we had members at- 
tend not only meeting of the Jersey 
City Lions, Rotary, Exchange and Zon- 
ta clubs but also as speakers at many 
other service clubs throughout the 
State. This has been helpful alike to 
the clubs visited as well as to our own 
club, as the interchange of ideas 
brought many things worth while. 

Joined with Rotary in sending a big 
delegation to the Chamber of Com- 
merce “Business Men’s Play Day” at 
Bear Mountain, September 16. A base- 
ball game between Kiwanis and Rotary 
features of the 


was one of the big 
outing. 


Made effort to hold a joint excur- 
sion to Bear Mountain with other Ki- 
wanis clubs of the county but unfor- 
tunately response was not sufficiently 
gratifying to warrant attempt. There 
is every likelihood, however, that an- 
cther attempt in 1926 will succeed. 

Carried on preliminary work for the 
formation of an Inter-Club Kiwanis 


Baseball League. 


Relations to District and International 

Represented at International Con- 
vention at Saint Paul —Jersey City 
was represented by a delegate and Past 
President, Robert J. Rendall had 


charge of the program for that con- 
vention. Assisted by other members, 
he made several trips to Washington 
and other distant points to secure 
speakers for this convention. 

District Convention—had a large 
delegation at the District Convention 
at Asbury Park in October. Partici- 
pated in the golf matches and other 
special events there. Some of the prizes 
came to Jersey City. 

Reports, dues, and magazine sub- 
scriptions—throughout the year this 
club has been prompt in filing regu- 
larly all monthly, semi-annual and an- 
nual reports with the district and with 
International. All dues to both dis- 
trict and International were likewise 
met with promptitude. 

During the year we kept the point 
of contact with both district and Inter- 
national by having as frequently as 
possible, officers of both address us. 
In this connection we wish to pay 
tribute to the fine Kiwanis spirit dis- 
played by Past International President 
George Ross of Toronto in responding 
to every summons from Jersey City. 

In September, our Past President 
and Past Governor, Robert J. Rendall, 
reciprocated by paying a visit to the 
Kingston, Canada, Kiwanis club and 
delivering the address at its luncheon 
meeting. 





Seeing Agriculture 


as a Whole 


(From page 566) 


mediate emphasis must be placed up- 
on cleaning the huge quantities of 
wheat already grown ‘and to be grown 
before clean seed is general, but the 
concept of the problem as a whole is 
there, and is being instilled into the 
minds of the wheat farmers as rapidly 
as practicable. 

The cotton marketing work was a 





direct outgrowth of the production 
work, for it became evident that, to 


market to advantage, certain cultural | 
and handling processes must be fol-| 
lowed throughout the production and 
harvesting of the crop. Even then 
there was a hiatus between the farm 
and the textile mill that frequently 
proved disastrous to the farmer and 
troublesome and expensive to the spin- 
ner. Tests to determine the spinning | 
value of certain varieties of cotton, or | 
of cotton produced under certain con- | 
ditions, or of cotton handled in certain | 
ways, were among the earliest en- 
deavors of the Department of Agri- 
culture to bridge this gap between our 
knowledge of production and actual 
use of a great agricultural commodity. 

These tests show the producer just 
how valuable or useless certain kinds 
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Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 
sands are doing it. 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 

The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better’ 
than a skilled masseur. iNo 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"—~ 

a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 
series of home exercises. 


VABLE 













Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room B-148 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen 

Please send me the Faze Boor “Keermo Fir” —Today. 
Address... ETN ee 7 ib ~. 














PARTY 
FAVORS 


ADD LIFE TO THE PARTY 


pf 


This is our Club Assortment: 
Paper Hats 
3 pin Noisemakers All for 


50 ae Balloons with 


300 Rolle. et Colored 


$10 


Larger quantities in proportion 
Send for Catalog—Dept. K 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 
26 we 33rd St., New York, N. ¥, 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Especially delightful during 
the winter months are the 
broad deck porches facing 
the sea with their comfort- 
able steamer chairs looking 
down on the flowing life 
of the Boardwalk. For the 
more active — golf, riding 
on the beach, theatres, 
Boardwalk activities, fasci- 
nating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at 9. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT Co. 
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That Man’s a Kiwanian! 
On his desk stands a beautiful Ki- 


wanis membership sign. It establishes 
his association with a club of which he 
is proud to be a member. 

The sign is worthy of its significance. 
A celluloid placard 9x7 inches with a 5- 
inch Kiwanis emblem beautifully repro- 
duced in colors and the word ‘““MEM- 
BER” inlaid in gold. Fitted with both 
an easel for desk and a chain for hang- 
ing. 

Sent on approval at special price of 
$1.00 each, postpaid. 


The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
“Everything a Club Needs” : 







39 W. Adams 
Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vinton Bldg. 
Portland, 
Ore. 
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KIWANIS REGALIA 
Write for Catalog ‘‘W"’ 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 7 Fatbest Are 
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|of cotton are to the spinner, and point 


the way toward production of the kinds 
of cotton that are in active demand. 
Sometimes it is found that a variety of 
cotton that is a favorite among farm- 
ers, because of ease in cultivation, or 
heavy yield, is a variety avoided by 
mills because it is wasty or has other 
undesirable spinning qualities. 

Spinners await the results of the 
tests with some eagerness and, as in the 
case of the milling and baking tests, 
are often in position to take advantage 
of the results much more promptly 
than the cotton planters are. Several 
textile firms have codéperated in mak- 
ing these tests possible. 

Lamb marketing problems in the big 
eastern lamb market gateway of Jer- 
sey City became so acute a few years 
ago that eastern growers and dealers 
united in a demand for study and 
recommendations by federal experts. 
The western lamb industry endorsed 
the request since troubles in the eastern 
lamb market quickly affect western 
prices and market conditions. 

The government investigators dis- 
covered at once that the marketing 
troubles were rooted in defects of pro- 
duction. Immature, undocked, rangy, 
and undesirable lambs that glutted the 
markets and held down prices were 
crowding the Jersey City yards. Funda- 
mental to an improvement in market 
conditions was the production and ship- 
ping of a better quality of lambs. Ac- 
cordingly a series of lamb campaigns 
were organized which carry back to the 
producers, by means of county agents 
and the local press, definite information 
as to the kinds of lambs wanted by the 
trade and definite suggestions and in- 
structions as to how to raise such lambs. 

These are instances that 
could be multiplied many times. Out 
of them and out of the consideration of 
this inter-relation of production and 
marketing, of farm business and city 
business, a double line of work has 
developed that is basic to them all and 
is almost universal in character in that 
it relates to practically all of the im- 
portant products of the farm. 

This double-barreled undertaking is 
the issuance twice a year of the agri- 
cultural outlook report and the farm- 
ers’ intentions-to-plant report. A large 
corps of commodity specialists, statis- 
ticians, and economists analyze and 
digest the great mass of foreign and 
domestic information that is available 
to the department on crop prospects, 
supplies, and probable demand the 
world over, and the outlook report 
carries, in brief and pointed form, their 
conclusions regarding these factors, in 
relation to each farm commodity. 

After this report is distributed in 
February and has had time to be read 
generally, the department then makes 
a quick representative survey of the 


speci fic 
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intentions among farmers to plant and 
to breed in the case of each farm com- 
modity and animal. These intentions 
are summarized and published. They 
are compared with the outlook in each 
case and if danger of over or under 
production of any product is indicated, 
the danger is pointed out. This work 
is very new, and is severely criticized 
in some quarters, but as a_ general 
proposition it has met with great favor 
and prominent students of agricultural 
matters believe that it holds much 
promise as an effective agent in bring- 
ing about a balanced agricultural in- 
dustry, satisfactory to farmers and ade- 
quate to the needs of consumers. A 
famous European economist has pro- 
nounced it one of the most interesting 
and most promising developments of 
the period in agricultural economics. 

That there may be no danger that 
the facts of the two great reports may 
stay locked in the printed page and in 
the minds of agricultural leaders, the 
extension workers and county agents 
are urged to take the statistics home to 
the farmers in every practicable way. 

Agricultural coéperation, to which 
the whole country has seemed to turn 
for relief from agricultural ills has 
seen a somewhat similar general line 
of development. Codperative produc- 
tion has been favored and codperative 
marketing has been extolled. Grad- 
ually it, too, is being viewed from this 
more comprehensive standpoint. “In- 
stead of thinking of coéperation among 
farmers as a producing proposition or 
as a selling proposition,” declares the 
Department of Agriculture, “we need 
to think of coéperation as a business 
form of organization that, at least in 
an educational way, penetrates our 
whole agricultural industry.” 





New State Capitol 
of Nebrask: 


(From page 555) 


From it radiate the four seasons and 
the months, with Ceres, Goddess of 
Agriculture on one side accompanied 
by the favoring winds and rains, and 
Vulcan, God of Industry, accompanied 
by fire and water on the other side. 
The shell like shape of this room gave 
the artist a great opportunity for 
originality and striking effects. 


Tue LEGISLATIVE CHAMBERS 


The House of Representatives is 
located on the eastern strip of the 
central portion with the Senate located 
on the western portion. Owing to the 
varying numbers to be housed by each 
chamber they have been treated some- 


what differently. The House has 


galleries on three sides supported by 
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marble columns with the Speaker’s 
desk in a niche in the west wall. 


We BuwItp 


The new capitol will eventually 
cost Nebraska $9,000,000, but the 
State has no indebtedness and the 
building is paid for out of current 
taxes. With this in view and with a 
view to an enduring building the 
people of Nebraska through their repre- 
sentatives have adopted Ruskin’s 
words: ‘“‘When we build, let us think 
that we build forever. Let it not be 
for present delight, nor for present use 
alone, let it be such work as our de- 
scendants will thank us for .... and 
that men will say as they look upon 
the labor and wrought substance of 
them, ‘See! this our fathers did for 
us. 





Get Out the Vote 


(From page 505) 


tained in larger cities. It necessitates 
a correspondingly larger organized ef- 
fort. 

There are a number of reasons why, 
despite all the activity and publicity 
given to the subject last year, the per- 
centage was only a little over 50%. 
Sickness, travel, non-registration, in- 
adequate residence requirements, lack 
ot knowledge of candidates and issues, 
cynical attitude and indifference all 
combine to lower the percentage of 
votes that could be cast, and of these, 
the indifference of many possible 
voters is the greatest. 

The Committee on Ptblic Affairs for 
the United States at a recent meeting 
gave this objective most careful con- 
sideration and decided to submit to the 
clubs an urgent appeal for activity and 
also in a bulletin to outline suggestions 


developed from successful efforts of 
some of the clubs. 
There are two main directions in 


which each club should work, first to 
get a 100% vote of the club members, 


and second to do everything possible 
to secure a large vote for the com- 
munity. Lists of voters can be made 
up from tax lists, directories, Chamber 
of Commerce records, and registration 
lists. Club activities during October 
could be devoted to this work; the 
community can be divided and Kiwa- 
nians assigned as captains to direct 
work of other workers in all sections; 
the phone should be kept busy, and 
personal calls made; the automobile 
will play a big part. 

Publicity will involve public meet- 
ings, speakers in theatres, slides in the 
motion picture theatres, mention in 
sermons, speakers before other organi- 
zations, posters, stickers on mail, and 
of course, the newspapers. 

The club might provide a non-par- 
tisan information office with special 
phones donated by the telephone com- 
panies. The speakers should cover the 
election laws, facts of registration and 
voting, outline of voting districts, and 
general information. 
see to it that all employes exercise the 
franchise. The laws provide for time 
to vote. 

If the Government of the United 
States is to be one “of the people, by 
the people and for the people,” the 
citizen must assume his responsibility, 
otherwise our government becomes the 
product of a small group of profession- 
al politicians. 

It is the privilege of the American 
citizen to cast a ballot for whichever 
candidate he feels is best fitted. It is 
more than a privilege, it is a duty. 
Kiwanis in its “building” program 
should emphasize this fact—not em- 
phasize on any specific project, nor for 
any particular candidate, but that 
“Every Voter Vote.” 

Place the necessary information be- 
fore the community—call its attention 


Executives could 


to its invaluable civic possession—urge 
the citizens te “Vote as you please, but 
Vote” and set the example by casting 
your own ballot at the November elec- 
tions. 














| District Conventions to be Held 
District Place Date 

FOR OO a a a a ee oe So Cees, 2B 
Kentucky-Tennessee . . . Chattanooga, Tenn... . Oct. 13-14 
Capital Pee gt tae Roatteke; Va. . . . Oct. 15-16 
Georgia Ce ee ee te 0 a Oct. 20-21 
Nebraska-Iowa Shenandoah, Ia.. . . Oct. 20-22 
Florida ee ae eh wa Coan sy oa. Sh ne 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Hot Springs, Ark. . . Oct. 26-28 
Be eee eae See. ow « Oe 2 
SOuUthWest... . 6.e ww Je io. DOCG, Atiz. cine, + see. ae 
SEINE i006 Seis SG. 5 a ee ae... . Mae tie 
California-Nevada . . . San Jose, Calif... . . Nov. 11-13 

be ——————— 
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The Best Friend 
on the Road 


A great traveling 
companion, this Bar- 
basol. Notoolsto 
pack except the good 
old razor. No brush. 





No rub-in. And a real 
head-barber shave! 
35c and 65c tubes. 






The 
Barbasol 
‘ Co, 
Indianapolis 
Ind. 

I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 
tube. 





K-M-10-26 


For Modern Shaving | 


— 











Every Kiwanian 


Needs 


1. A good quality of personal 
or business stationery, cor- 
rectly printed. 

2. Personal Holiday Greeting 
Cards, good quality, rea- 
sonable in price, attractive 
in design, printed and en- 
graved. We print your 
message or greeting on card 
you select, with your name. 

— 
The Hope Press, with years of 
experience and special equipment, 
can produce quality printing, and 
save you money. Send for sam- 
ples and price list of above items. 


—< 


The Hope Press 


Quality Printers 
Mendota - - 





Illinois 

















Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
aresidence, business location or branch-office. 
KIWANIAN 









362 The Arcade. 
Cleveland,O. 


—Will greet you and serve you right. 
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This book of wit 
has “saved the life” 
of many 
a toastmaster 


Tue spice of a speech is humor, wit 
or anecdote. Toastmasters, impromptu 
speakers, and those popular fellows who 
can always “say something,” know that 
nothing catches the fancy of an audience 
as quickly as a good story. 


Then send today for Stewart Ander- 
new book of American humor, 
“Sparks of Laughter.’’ 300 pages of bril- 
liant, scintillating wit! Stories that burst 
with laughter, anecdotes with moving 
power, wit that glistens with American 
humor and enthusiasm! Don’t miss this 
fountain of fun! Some day someone will 
call on you “for a few words.” Be pre- 
pared! Here are not only hundreds of 
new stories, but practical suggestions on 
how to tell them. Seventh successive 
annual compilation. Send today—now— 
only $2.10 for “Sparks of Laughter” or 
see your bookseller. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Address Stewart Anderson, 
Box 366-C, Newark, N. J. 


son's 





Get Rid 


of Your 
“Spare!” 


THAT unsightly, 
fortable bulge 
tissue over the abdomen is 
an unnecessary burden, 
Here's the way to get rid of 
it without fasting, hot baths, 
or back-breaking exercises. 
The wonderful “Little 
Corporal” belt will 







uncome- 
of fatty 


_ Without 
**Littie Corporal’’ 


Reduce Your Waist 
4 to 6 Inches Quickly ! 


This remarkable belt not only 
reduces your girth at once, but 
keeps your waistline down, It fits 
as pe rectly as & dress glove. No 
laces No clasps! No buckles! 
No straps! No stiff supports! It's 


built for comfort. 


Young Man! 


If your waistline is beginning to bulge, 
now ts the time to stop its growth and to 
retain your youthful figure. Don't wait 
until you havea regular “bay window."’ 


Guarantee Offer! 


Send coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. If you prefer, give us your 
waist measure (snug) over underwear, 
enclose $6.50 and get the belt, or pay 
postman on delivery. If not entirely 
satisfied, your money will be promptly 
ee eheerfully refunded. Price outside 
8. is $7.50. Mailcoupon NOW! 





“Little Corporal * 
Fi RS dl one my yh ile 
THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. y.."°%S.o 
Dept. 10-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send free descriptive literature and Guaran- 
tee Offer. 


Name 


Street Address.... 


Naas ods Suns tadweene venee Seay Pere aie 
If you prefer to ) order a belt, fillin below: 
W aist | PREC Weight......... 
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Song Book to be Revised 


R. SIGMUND SPAETH of New 
York, Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, announces 
that his committee will complete be- 
fore the next International convention 
the revision and re-editing of the 
official song book, “Songs of Kiwanis,’ 
which has been authorized for some 
time and which has been forwarded 
in part through the work of the last 
two Committees on Music. 

There will also be room for a num- 
ber of new songs, particularly those 
having a direct relationship to Kiwanis. 
Suggestions are invited from song 
leaders in all the clubs and these may 
be sent at any time either to Interna- 
tional Headquarters or directly to Dr. 
Spaeth at 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

Several original Kiwanis songs have 
already been submitted and unques- 
tionably some of these will be included 
in the new book. Composers of origina] 
music are asked to submit clear and 
readable manuscripts, with typewritten 
copy of the words. If the words alone 
are original, it is not necessary to do 
more than indicate the tune to which 
they are to be sung, which, of course, 
should be quite familiar. 

The Committee on Music will meet 
early in the fall, in Chicago, at which 
time the plans for revising the song 
book will be completed along with 
other business. A new song sheet i is to 
be containing the numbers 
most commonly in use, and this will be 
ready for distribution soon. 

Dr. Spaeth asks the coéperation of 
all Kiwanis clubs in keeping up the 
enthusiasm for music and preserving 
the standards of mass singing as well 
as individual performance. 


issued, 





October, 1926 





























John A, Watson, 
San Diego, California 


D—-G 


A Six Year 100% 


It was in November, 


Record 


1919, that John A, 
Watson first heard of Kiwanis in San Diego, 
and his interest led him to help get that 
club 


and on August 17, 1920, the 


From that 


started, 
first regular meeting was held. 
time to the present he has maintained a 
100% attendance record. 

‘At first,” 
conscientiously 


: “T was 
fearful that I could not af- 


said Kiwanian Watson, 


ford to give it the time, but later I learned 


that the work of Kiwanis is important 
and so worth while that I could not afford 


to stay out of it.” 


sO 





With the 


The article by Robert Bruce Taylor was 
the subject of an address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Montreal at the club 
was honored by the presence of the acting 
Mayor, presidents of the Board of Trade 
and Chamber of Commerce, presidents of 
service clubs and other civic trade officials. 
Dr. Taylor is one of the leading educa- 
tionalists of Canada, a man who has trav- 
eled extensively and mixed among men and 
served during the war as chaplain of the 
2nd Battalion. He was a teacher of eco- 
nomics and since he is not connected in any 
way in politics he is able to discuss the 
subject in a non-partisan way. 


which time 


It was back in 1902 that Major John L. 


Griffith was first appointed director of 
athletics, Yankton College, Yankton, South 
Dakota, where he served for three years. 


He entered the same position at Morning- 
side College where he coached all athletic 





Authors 


teams and managed the department for three 
years. During his last year he also was 
principal of the academy. Later he was Di- 
rector of Athletics at Drake University. Dur- 
ing the war he was athletic director of Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. His football team won from 
the 89th Division which later won the cham- 
pionship of the A, E. F. In 1918 he was 
sent to Camp Gordon and then to Camp Pike 
and later was made executive officer of the 
Athletic Division of the War Department’s 
Commission on Training Camp Activities. 
In 1918 he was appointed member of the 
propaganda Committee of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic ree and at present isa 

member of the N. C. A. A. Committee on 
the Track and Field hous and is a member 
of the Executive Council. He went to the 
University of Illinois as Director of the 
Coaching School the next year and remained 


(Turn to page 600) 








a 
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Tn 
MEMORIAM 


Frank George, Fort Worth, Texas 

W. P. Haller, Matoaka, West Virginia 

Harry W. Lawrence, Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania 

William F. Calhoun, Perry, Florida 

J. A. Smith, Mitchell, South Dakota 

W. A. Walker, Warsaw, New York 

Charles H. Orr; Jamestown, New York 

William Balzer, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Secretary 

T. J. Burke, Bemidji, Minnesota 

M. L. Lueck, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

Howard Russell, Victoria, B. C. 

Joseph L. Cake, honorary member, Pittston, 
Pennsylvania 

M. V. Stringham, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Edward J. Fahey, Grafton, West Virginia 

James Morton, Bessemer, Alabama 

Joseph W. 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 

Walter Loeb, Clinton, Illinois 

Fay Gordon, Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Fred O. Lindsley, Caldwell, New Jersey 

John William Noell, Roanoke, Virginia 

Jasper H. Yetten, Waltham, Massachusetts 

Hector R. Nicolas, Independence, Kansas 

W. D. Cole, Topeka, Kansas 

M. M. Scales, Leaksville, North Carolina 

W. L. Rhodes, La Habra, California 

Don R. Mellett, Canton, Ohio 

R. L. Fox, Leesburg, Florida 

John E. Miller, Canton, Ohio 

J. V. Metzger, Covington, Ohio 

Oscar Doerr, St. Louis, Missouri 

F. J. Trigueiro, Rio Vista, California 

James Mitchell, Moose Jaw, Sask., Canada 

C. F. Crosby, Austin, Chicago 








Stevens, honorary member, 

















Warren C, Flynn 


Warren C. Flynn, charter member and 
Past President of the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Louis, Missouri, was drowned at Grand 
Haven, Michigan, while bathing with his 
family and friends, a part of the St. Louis 
summer colony there. Mr. Flynn was Mayor 
of St. Louis for five years. The corner- 
stone on which he builded was: “There is no 
shade in the separation of right and wrong; 
a thing is either right or it is wrong.” 

















S. F. Lawrason 


The death of S. F. Lawrason, member of 
the club at London, Ontario, comes as a 
shock to all Kiwanis. Mr. Lawrason was 
Chairman of the International Committee 
on Public Affairs for Canada, 1924-25 and 
while in thi8 position he stressed the in- 
dorsement of an aggressive immigration 
policy for Canada. Mr. Lawrason served 
as Lieutenant-Governor of the Ontario-Que- 
bec District during 1924. As a member of 
the London Board of Education Mr. Lawr- 
ason’s greatest achievement was the erection 
of the new Sir Adam Beck Collegiate in 
East London. On numerous occasions Mr. 
Lawrason was selected to represent the 
3oard of Education on important deputations 
to Toronto and Ottawa. 





When a Feller Needs 
a Friend 


When the sky is lookin’ rosy 
And the goose is hangin’ high; 
When there ain’t a sign o’ trouble 
Nor a single cause to sigh, 
We are mighty independent, 
And perhaps we may forget, 
That old Fate in all her shuffling 
Might trump our aces yet. 


Then with things all catawampus, 
All the world looks on askance, 
And with equal independence 
Scarcely gives # guy a chance, 
Then it’s great! In fact, salvation! 
When amidst the shadows dim, 
Suddenly some one we’ve met with, 
Says, “Hold on there, I know him.” 


We may take Kiwanis lightly 
And not think it worth our while 
To attend the luncheons weekly, 
Greeting fellows with a smile. 
Let’s don’t be too smug and certain, 
For Kiwanians in the end 
Will be there and mighty handy, 
“When a feller needs a friend.” 


—Charles Arnn, Secretary, 
Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles. 











SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 


for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


® 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 








| An Important Message for 
Kiwanis 
Dinners 


TOM C. 
.1c0— | 


} has a vital mes- 
y sage he will bring 
and deliver to 
youand you will | 
never forget it 
it willgive youa 
bigger, broader 
conception of life 
and a new insight 
into the secrets 
of GETTING 

AHEAD. In his address 
‘“‘Interviews with Successful Men’”’ 
he takes his audience among big, successful men 
He flashes before the mind a word picture of the 
important high lights in their lives. 


Kiwanis Clubs 
can always count on 100% attendance when Tom 
igois the speaker. He will come to your club 
Write today for tentative dates and terms 
Management—Business Clubs Lecture Service 
Drawer 345 Kenosha, Wis 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN ¢& Co. 


| 
| PATENT ATTORNEY 
| 
| 
| 
| 















WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Write for our handbook on patents and ask for 
| persoaalattentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washingt onoffice 
Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 1 
| St., Washington, D. C. 














Kiwanis Secretaries 
Never Forget 

In their office systems, the use 

of Moore Colored Card Signals 

prevents anything from being 
overlooked. Your dealer can 

supply you. Color Chart Free. 

Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
Illinois-Eastern lowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago 





IN THE LOOP 





Because of re-financing at low interest rates, 


NEW HOTEL SHERMAN announces the 
following reductions: 

NOW WERE 

150 rooms $2.50 . $3.00 

350 rooms 2.95 3.50 

500 roon 3.50 4.00 

300 rooms 3.95 4.50 





LUNCHEONS ~- Every Thursday at 12:15 











. . 
Persuasive Speaking Made Easy 

Anentirely new method based on Macrorie’s discovery 
of the elements of PERSUASION and their application 
by any person to any subject, causing successful sales of 
wares or ideas. Students learn to talk without embar- 
rasament or hesitation as easily as they learned to walk 
in childhood, and to apply to individuals or crowds the 
greatest human force of all times, the PERSUASIVE 
Spoken Word. ‘They also learn to detect falseness and 
bunk instantly, and to take the high road to financial suc- 
cess and happiness. Details on request, POPULAR 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC SPEAKING, 307E Whitaler 
Bidg., Davemuet. Iowa. 


FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Mail Coupon 
" _ Cause of Fat | | if you want to 
et rid of this 


gets at the cause of excess 
fat and quickly corrects 
the condition. With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, 
Director acts as a massage 
on the abdomen and actu- 
ally dissolves excess fat 
away. E. P. Cowan of Pine- 
hurst, N.C.,says : “Director 
is the finest thing I ever 
wore. I want another, but 
not so large, as I am five 
inches smaller around the 
waist now.” Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the natu- 
ral way to accomplish a 
permanent reduction. 


Sent on Trial 

{Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Direcvor to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write now for 
free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements, and letters 
from users. No obligation. 
Just mail coupon. 
LANDON & WARNER 
3328 S.ta Salle ) St., Chicago, Mt. 


Landon a Warner, Dept. 20, 332 S.LaSalle, Chicago 


Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches I 
with your Director Belt. Also send details of your | 
free trial offer, This places me under no obligation. | 
| 
me 





































Name 





Address 
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With the Authors 

(From page 598) 
there until August 1922 when he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Athletics of the 
Western Conference which position he now 
holds. He is also Vice-President of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation and 
editor and publisher of The Athletic 
Journal. 

In reading J. Morris Jones article on the 
State Capitol, Kiwanians will be interested 

know that four members of the Lincoln 
club are state officials, including the Honor- 
able Charles W. Bryan, ex-Governor of 
the State and brother of the late William 
Jennings Bryan. Mr. Jones is connected 
with Kiwanian George L. Towne who was 
a member of the International Committee 
on Publicity two years ago. 

Colonel H. C. Boyden has made a very 
close study of not only all the factors that 
enter into the cost of road building but also 
details the costs of operating a motor car 
and the difference in the use of automobiles 


over various kinds of roads. With an auto- 


mobile in practically every family, the 
figures given by Colonel Boyden in _ his 
article will be particularly interesting. The 


Colonel has been lecturing before a number 
of Kiwanis clubs lately on the subject of 
safety. 

Appropos of the article 6n_ installment 
selling by Professor Paul D. Converse, it 
is interesting to note the various nomencla- 
tures given to this form of business. It is 
noted that one Chicago firm has modified 
the plan somewhat whereby the purchaser 
buys a cash 
wishes he can borrow 


according to price and if he 
money from the firm 
to pay for the purchase and pay back his 
notes at 6 per cent. Professor 
was formerly of the 

Commerce in University 
and is now 


Converse 
head Department of 
the of Pittsburgh 
charge of the general course 
in Marketing and the course in Credits and 
Collections at the 
the author of 
and Policies” 


University of Illinois. 


He is “Marketing Methods 


» numerous magazine articles, 


and joint author of three reports of the 


Federal Trade Commission. 


C. B. Sherman is an Associate Economic 


Analyst in the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. He has been a member of 
the staff of this Bureau and its forerunner, 
the Bureau of Markets, since its organiza- 


tion in 1913. Mr. Sherman is a frequent 
contributor to banking, business, agricul- 


tural and other journals, 

Philip L. Seman is a graduate of Colum- 
He 
Washington University, St. 


bia University. also studied law at 


Louis, and was 


formerly a member of the faculty of that 
university. From 1903 to 1910 Mr. Seman 
was director of the Jewish Education and 


Charitable Association of St. Louis and since 
then has been prominent in social agencies 
in other large cities. He is now Chairman 
of the Parks and Public Recreation 
mittee, Chicago, General 
Jewish People’s Institute, and a member of 
the Cook County Jail Commission, 


Com- 


Director of the 


October, 1926 


Personal eye trouble directed Dr. A.M. 
Skeffington away from the Episcopalian 
ministry, first entering advertising work in 
Milwaukee, then into his present profession 
as an optometrist. For the past two years 
he has been National Post Graduate Clin- 
ician for the Amer Optometric Association. 
He is author of many articles and special 
lecturer on optometric subjects. 

There is a thrill due for all those in 
landers who have never seen a fleet sail 
by. There is a thrill in the history of the 
Navy. As with the city police, the work 
of the Navy is largely humanitarian as well 
as protective. Lieutenant C. G. Moore, of 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, Navy De- 
partment (which summarizes briefly the 
Navy’s raison détre in times of peace) points 
out briefly what every one ought to Know 
about the Navy. 

Edson S. Lott has been 
the United States Casualty C 
organization thirty-one 
you will note when reading his article. 
Lott is an advocate of stock insurance. 

Professor A, E. Holt has made a deep 
study of the of the - smaller 
community. His address at the recent Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District Convention 


President of 
since 

As 
Mr. 


‘omy yany 


its years ago. 


importance 


was very well received. 


Statement of the e Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required 
by the Act of Congress of 
August 24,,1912. 








Of The Krwanis Mz igazine -” iblished Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois for Octo 1, 1926. 

State of Illinois... 
County of Cook... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
State and county aforesaid, personally appea 
Charles Reynolds, who, having been duly swort 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 1] 
Managing Editor of The Kiwanis Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowled 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by thi 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor, and _ business 
managers are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 
164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. 
C. W. Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; 
Managing Editor, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles 
Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


2. That the owner is: Kiwanis latereationsl, 








164 W. Jackson Blvd. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are ne. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and s¢ 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and securHty holders as_ the 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or s curity holde: 


appears upon the books of the company as trustee 


or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such truste« 
is acting, is given; also that the mye _two_para- 

ant’s full 


graphs contain statements embracing ; 
knowledge and belief as to the circum 
conditions under which stockholders 3 


tances and 





id security 





holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and _ securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, associatic or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him 


CHARLES REYNOLDS, 
Mer., Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of September, 1926. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 
[SEAT] 


(My commission expires May 15, 1927.) 


or oho Kea 






























































N June, 1926, the Burlington County Hospital, Mt. Holly, New Jersey, 
asked its community for “$350,000 in ten days” with which to erect 
and equip a modern building. 


The appeal, launched under the most difficult conditions and overcoming 
several obstacles, resulted in a complete triumph. The subscriptions 
totalled more than $425,000. 


The population is 80,000, scattered among two score small towns and 
villages. The existing hospital is small, and had not been generally 
supported. 
HAT overcame all handicaps? The self-sacrificing public spirit of 
the people of Burlington County—plus a real need for the insti- 
tution—plus skilled management of the campaign. 


Ketchum Publicity, Inc., supplied the third of these requisites. 


Ten years of national experience in in- A representative will be glad to discuss 
stitutional finance, including the man- with you or your Board the financing 
agement of several of the largest and problem of your institution, and to out- 
most notable appeals, qualifies us to aid line the methods which have made the 
colleges, hospitals, community chests, success in Burlington County but one 
fraternal and religious organizations. in a long line of accomplishments. 


Please Write to 
NORMAN MACLEOD 


of 
KETCHUM PUBLICITY 


INCORPORATED 
PARK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 














GREATEST VALUE EVER OFFERED 


THE NEW 
IMPROVED 


“dhe Perfect Writing Instr satin 


F halen the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 
Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your hand- 
writing. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands. 


Combines -the Best Features 
of Pen and Pencil 


minus the weak points of both, plus improvements not found 
in either. The lead pencil smudges, the point breaks and its 
writing soon is obliterated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, 
flood, clog, leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. The old stylo- 
graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, flows 
unevenly and is never reliable. The Inkograph feeds as fast 
and uniform on the 20th page as it did on the first. 


Cannot Leak 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling is 
sufficient to write thousands of words. 


Makes 3 to 4 Carbon Copies 


at one time with original copy in ink.. Bear down as hard as 
you like, without fear of bending, spreading, injuring or dis- 
torting its 14Kt solid gold point. 


Draws Lines to a Ruler 


STYLE 
No. 170. H, 
The Enxecue 


STYLE 
No, 200, H. 


tive, an ebony 
black rubber, 
highly polish- 
ed Inkograph 
of superb re- 
finement, the 
choice of men 
of affairs. 








without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. Writes 
with any color of ink. 


Requires No Blotter 


The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is fine, 


The Big Chief, 
made ot high- 
est quality red 
rubber, a large 
sturdy attrac- 
tive Inko- 
graph. 





even and uniform. 


Patent Automatic Feed 
Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to clean or 
get out of order. A year’s guarantee certificate with full 
directions accompanies each Inkograph and is your absolute 
protection. 


An Instrument of Refinement 

In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its beautifully highly 
polished finest quality of hard rubber, its I4Kt solid gold 
point and feed, gold band on safety screw cap, 
gold self filling lever and gold clip makes it an in- 
strument of distinctive elegance and refinement. The equal 
in size, workmanship and material of any $7, $8 or $9 foun- 
tain pen. Also made in ladies’ size. 


of transparent 

amber material which 
makes it possible to see 
a tl ee ink it con- 


eas. Smee | | INKOGRAPH CO., INC., 183-19 Centre St., New York City 


Tlustrations 
Actual 
Size 


™ STYLE No, 
19 C. H. 

The Big 

Chief, made of 

mottled rub- 

ber which is 

black and red 

rubber artis- 

| tically blended 

producin; an 

éffect of extreme eauty 
and refinement, 


























DE ALERS 2 Send for Our Cata- 


The Writing, log and Trade Prices 


aleme SPHERE 
INKOGRAPH Co., Inc. 183-19 Centre St., New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me your Inkograph Style No. 
I will pay postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 


| 


That Mkt solid gold ball like point which 
is hard, round and smooth, glides y yen ig 
over the coarsest paper and makes it 
ble to write in ae as rapidly as with the 


softest lead pencil. 

AGENTS Sel! Inkographs, make 
bigger profits, more j 

sates, without investment. Quicker commis- 

sions, popular prices, no competition. Send lt 

fer an tnkeograph er write for special sales 8 

pian booklet. 

















ee 


Your name and address and the 
style number of the Inkograph ot 
yourchoice are sufficient. Pay the 
postman $2.98 plus postage on de- 
livery. Specify if you want ladies’ 
size. When cash accompanies 
order Inkograph will be sent post- 
age prepaid. If within ten days 
the Inkograph does not prove sat- 
isfactory return it and we'll re 
fund your-moncy. 

















